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A uistory of the British school of 
painting, from the accession of George 
the Third, to the foundation of the 
national gallery by his present ma- 
jesty, would be a work of great ufility, 
and furnish a complete triamph over 
those foreign connoisseurs, who, in 
the petulance of vanity, have asserted 
that the climate of England, and the 
disposition of its inhabitants, are in- 
superable impediments to the culture 
of the fine arts. 
illiberal and absurd paradox, we need 
only mention the names of Reynolds, 
Hogarth, Gainsborough, and West, 
to neither of whom can moderna France 
or Italy exhibit a competitor. In ad- 
dition to these masters, we ean also 
proudly boast of living excellence in 
every department of the art; not even 
excepting history, which, though the 
most difficult and sublime, is at the 
same time the least lucrative branch 
of the profession, owing to the limited 
bounds of patronage, and the exelu- 
sion of pictares from our public edi- 
fices. Yet, notwithstanding the for- 
midable obstacles thus presented as 
a barrier against the impulse of genius, 
the British school has produced, and 
continues to produce, compositions of 
the highest merit, in vigour of con- 
ception, harmony of colouring, ele- 
gance of forms, and felic +4 ms 's oP 
ing. At the head of th 
phalanx stands the Nestor bs De 
has been thus happily characterized, 
in conjunction with his illustrious pre- 
ceptor, by a writer little inclined to 
play the panegyrist :— 
“* By Art controll'd, the fire of REYNOLDS 
breaks ; 
And Nature's pathos in her. NORTHCOTE 
speaks.” 
But. from general observation, we 
must now descend to particular nar- 
ralive. 


98.—VOL. VIII. 


In refutation of this. 





JAMES Montmcetill the oldest mem- 
her of the Royal Academy, was born 
at Plymouth, October the 22d, 1746. 
His father was a respectable clock 
and watch maker in that town, to 
which business the son also was 
brought up; and he followed it, not 
only till he was out of his time, but 
two or three years afterwards, in obe- 
dience to the will of his parents. 
When very young, he manifested a 
strong predilection for drawing, in 
the practice of which he was suffered 
to indalge himself at his leisure hours ; 
so that, though wholly destitute of in- 
struction in the art, uired an 
uncommon readiness in the use of the 
pencil, both in copying iaares, and 
taking sketches from natu 

Among the intimate friends of the 
elder Mr. Northcote, one of the prin- 
cipal was the Rev. Zachary Madge, 





the vicar of St. Andrew’s in Ply; h, 
aman of great learning, and an ardent 
admirer of genius. nt 
divine, and his son, Mr, John 

then a surgeon, pie ge auxin a 


physician, at Plymouth were occa- 
sionally visited by. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, to whom they ‘spoke of the 
young watchmaker in such warm 
terms of eulogy, as excited his curi- 
osity. James Northcote had long 
wished to become known to the first 
painter of the age, and, whenever he 
saw him, wished exceedingly to touch 
the hem of his garment. 
must have been his feeling 
summoned to attend the great man, 
who was papeted b with so much 
veneration? a wever as 
the call was, it produced mixed sensa- 
tions of joy and trembling ; for though 
the idea of being admitted to an inter- 
view with the president of the Royal 
Academy could not fail to exhiiarate 
the young aspirant, the thought of 
being obliged to submit his crude per- 
formances to the scrutinizing eye of 
such a judge, made him dread the 
result. 

His kind friend and patron, Mr, 

: 3 Y 
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Mudge, cheered him up by assurances 
that he_had every thing .to hope, for 
that Sir Joshaa was no rigid critic; and 
that even if he was, the drawings now 
to be laid before him would stand the 
severest examination. The event 
proved as favourable as the partiality 
of friendship could have wished or 
anticipated. Sir Joshaa expressed 
his satisfaction in the most encourag- 
ing terms, and spontaneously offered 
to take the young artist under his 
own personal instruction. Such an 
opportunity was not to be neglected ; 
and accordingly, after making proper 
arrangements, Mr. Northcote, who 
had never before been more than 
twenty miles from Plymouth, set out 
for the metropolis, where he took up 
his residence in the house of his pre- 
ceptor, in Leicester Square. Here 
he worked assiduously, and at the 
same time became a student of the 
royal academy. 

With Sir Joshua he became a spe- 
cial favourite, and at his table he had 
opportunities of meeting some of the 
greatest luminaries of the age; par- 
ticularly Johnson, Burke, Garrick, and 
Goldsmith. In regard to the last- 
mentioned eccentric character, Mr. 
Northcote had formed such high ex- 
poreaece, from having read some of 

is works, that he could not help say- 
ing how glad he should be to see so 
notable a man. His meaning, was ob- 
vious enough; but the word substi- 
tuted for noted was so odd, as applied 
to Goldsmith, whose habits were irre- 
gular in the extreme, that Sir Joshua 
aughed heartily at the verbal lapse, 
and related it with glee to the doctor 
at their next meeting. Goldsmith, 
who Was constitutionally very good- 
natured, justly considered the blunder 
as a compliment, and ever after treat- 
ed Mr. Northcote with respectful fa- 
miliarity. Under such a toof as that 
to which our young artist was now 
transplanted, from a state of obscure 
seclusion, it would have been his own 
faalt if his mind had not received an 
expansion by the reciprocations of 
wit, learning, and genius, that irra- 
diated the “ noctes coenaque deam” 
to which he was admitted. 

While in this happy situation, a cir- 
cumstance happened, that had very 
nearly proved fatal to the prospects 
of Mr. Northcote. In the painting 
room was a large collection of casts 
and models, many of which were 





placed highon shelves. One day, while 
at work in finishing the drapery of a 
picture, our artist was startled by a 
erack Over his head, and he had barely 
time to run to the door, when a mass 
of these figures tumbled down, and 
demolished several paintings, as well 
as that upon which he had just been 
employed. The shock produced, 
quickly brought up Sir Joshua, who, 
at his entrance, viewed the wreck with 
a smile, when he found that no per- 
sonal injury had been sustained. 

Many extraordinary stories are re- 
lated, by ancient and modern writers, 
of the illusive effects of painting. 
Every body has read the tale of the 
boy and grapes, of Zeuxis ; but Pliny 
also mentions the picture of a house, 
the roof of which was so happily re- 
presented, that the rooks, though 
remarkably sagacious, attempted to 
light upon it. We are also told, that 
a dog was deceived to such a degree 
by a piece of perspective, that, ex- 
pecting to find a free passage, he made 
towards the supposed steps in fall 
speed, and dashed out his brains. 
Incredible as these things appear, they 
are confirmed by facts of a more re- 
cent date. 

Bishop Pearce, going once to visit 
Sir Godfrey Kneller at Whitton, the 
country-seat of the painter, was much 
struck with a beautiful whole-length 
picture of lady Knellier, and on ob- 
serving that it was much scratched at 
the bottom, expressed his surprise, 
and asked the reason. Sir Godfrey 
said it was done by a favourite littie 
dog, which, being used to sit in the 
lap of its mistress, always, on coming 
into that. room, if she was not there, 
would scrape the picture, to be taken 
up. This led the bishop to mention 
the story of Zenxis, and his picture of 
the boy and grapes at which the birds 
flew and pecked; upon whieh Sir 
Godfrey observed, shrewdly enough, 
“ Ay, bat if the boy had been as well 
painted as the grapes, the birds would 
have been afraid to come near them.” 

We have been induced to give these 
anecdotes, as bearing an affinity to an 
incident in the noviciate of Mr. North- 
cote. Sir Josliua Reynolds had a fa- 
vourite macaw, which used to walk 
at liberty about the premises. The 
housemaid and the bird were upon the 
very worst terms possible, and when~- 
ever they happened to be in the same 
room, the macaw would set up a 
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scream, and following the girl from 
place to place, strike her with its 
beak. Mr. Northcote painted a whole- 
length portrait of the servant; and the 
likeness may be judged of by the fact, 
that the macaw, on seeing the picture, 
never failed to be in a passion, and to 
attack the figure with the same vio- 
lence that it did the original. 

After continuing with Sir Joshua 
five years, Mr. Northcote respectfully 


took an opportunity of expressing a | 
wish to set up for himself; at the | 
same time saying, that he would will- 
ingly remain longer, if his services | 


were wanted. Sir Joshua took this 


notice in good part, and kindly ob- | 


served, that his pupil wanted nothing 
now to complete him in the art but a 
visit to Italy, which he earnestly re- 
commended. Pursuant to this advice, 
Mr. Northcote, in the autumn of 1776, 
passed through France to Rome, where 
he remained two or three years, and 
became a member of the Academy 
Del Forti. He also visited Florence, 
where he was admitted into the Impe- 
rial Academy, to which, as usual, he 
presented his own portrait for the gal- 
lery. Besides. these honours, he was 
elected an associate of the Ancient 
Etruscan Academy at Cortona. 

In 1780 he returned to England by 
the way of Switzerland and Germany, 
and down the Rhine, as well on ac- 
count of the war, .as for the sake of 
viewing the great works of Rabens, and 
other masters of the Flemish school. 
Soon after his arrival in his native 
country, he fixed his residence in.Lon- 
don, under the auspicious friendship 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who witacss- 
ed his improvement with pleasure, and 
recommended him both in public and 
privace. 

As a proof of the liberality of that 
amiable and aceomplished man, Mr. 
Northcote relates the following anec- 
dote. The latter being employed by 
a noble family to repair a whole-length 
portrait of a lady, the picture was sent 
to his:honse for the purpose. Just at 
thistime, Sir Joshuacalled oneday ina 
friendly.way, and being much struck 
with: the-piece, asked the name of the 
artist by whom it was executed? 
‘¢ They tell me,” answered Mr. North- 
cote, “that it was painted by your- 
self.” Sit Joshua looked at it again, 
and then said, ‘‘ Why, what have yoa 
been doing to it?” ‘* Nothing, as 
yet,” was the reply; ‘1 shall only 
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have to. repair those slight defects 

which you see in the drapery.” The 
| president, having once more taken a 
, Survey of one of his own handiworks, 
| carelessly observed, *‘ I have no re 

membrance at all of the picture, or 

for whom it was painted; and yet it 
| is not altogether amiss.” ‘So far 
| from being amiss,” rejoined the other, 
“* that, for my part, I can never behold 
it without admiration.” 

Mr. Northcote now became an asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy, and, in 
1786, he was elected a full member of 
that institation, to whose annual ex- 
hibitions he -had been a regular con- 
tributor ever since his return from 
abroad. Though several of his pic- 
| tares received the approbation of the 
| best judges, it was not till the last 

mentioned year that he attracted 
| universal notice and applause. In 
that exhibition appeared many capital 
performances by West and Opie, but 
even their pieces were all eclipsed by 
Northcote’s picture of the Two Young 
Princes murdered in the Tower. The 
forcible expression and action of the 
assassins, contrasted with the beauty 
of sleeping innocence, at once tells 
the dreadful story; the horror of 
which is beightened by the deep sha- 
dows involving the figures. 

That patriotic and munificent patron 
of the arts, Alderman John Boydell, 
became the purchaser of this fine 
painting, at the price set upon it by 
the artist ; but the most remarkable 
circumstance in the history of the 
picture is, the fact of its giving rise to 
the magnificent Shakspeare gallery, 
and the splendid graphical edition of 
the immortal bard. For this great 
national work Mr. Northcote painted 
no less than twelve pictures, the best 
of which is that illustrative of the 
scene, in the play of king Joh, where 
the executigners are about to deprive 
the unfortunate Prince Arthur of his 
sight.~ Boydell used to say that few 
spectators ever looked at this affect- 
ing representation without. shudder- 
ing involuntarily, and that some per- 
sops were so overpowered by it as to 
barst into tears. 

But of all the productions of. this 
artist up to the period of which we 
are speaking, critics in general give a 
decided preference to the noble pic- 
ture of the Killing of Wat Tyler. in 
Smithfield by Sir William Waiworth, 
This piece, which appeared in the 
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exhibition of 1787, was samosionels 
purchased by the discerning Boydell, 
who caused an engraving to be taken 
from it by Anker Smith. Although 
the expense of bringing out the print 
was considerable, it proved such a 
fortunate speculation, that the same 
publisher was induced to give other 
commissions to the painter, who ac- 
cordingly executed for him the histo- 
rical pictures of “ Jael and Sisera ;” 
“Elisha raising the Widow's Son ;” 
and “‘ Daniel in the Den.” The latter 
piece is much in the manner of Ra- 
bens; and the animals, which appear 
alarmed at the devotional attitude of 
the prophet, are painted with all the 
correctness and vigour of that great 
master, and Snyders. Of these pro- 
ductions there are also some spirited 
engravings. 

The subsequent works of Mr. North- 
cote are too numerous and various to 
admit of a particular detail. We 
shall therefore only mention two: the 
first isa picture of ‘‘ Christ bearing 
the Cross ;’ which, after remaining a 
considerable time on the hands of the 
artist, was purchased by earl Gros- 
venor, for the altar of the chapel on 
his lordship’s estate in Park-street. 
The second is, ‘‘ The Entombing of 
Christ,” which in 1825 was bought by 
the directors of the British Institu- 
tion, and has been since presented by 
them to the new church at Chelsea, 
for analtar piece. The figures in these 
noble specimens of British art seem 
by their boldness of relief to project 
from the canvass; so artfully, like 
Caravaggio, has the painter contrived 
to manage the chiaro-oscuro. 

About twenty years since, Mr. 


Northcote displayed his inventive | 


genius in a series of pictures intended 
to represent, by way of contrast, the 
progress of Seriousness and Vanity in 
two young females of the lower class. 
The thought was happy, but not ori- 
ginal; and, as the execution was fee- 
ble, the failure of the design was no 
more than what might have been ex- 
pected. 

In pc ctraiture, no artist, with the 
excepticn, perbaps, of Raebura of 
Edinburgh, has ever tred so closely in 
the steps of Reynolds as Mr. North- 
cote; and it deserves remark, that he 
is the only one of all his pupils, of 
whom Sir Joshua had any reason to 
be proud. 


The points of resemblance between | 








the scholar and master are many and 
striking. Neither of them was ever 
married, the domestic concerns of each 
being conducted by an affectionate 
sister. But what is of higher moment, 
both artists have gained as much re- 
spect by the correctness of their moral 
character, as they have acquired ad- 
miration by their performances. Rey- 
nolds, though associated with the 
leading wits of the age, and courted 
by the great, preserved the dignity of 
virtue in the discharge of all the per- 
sonal and social duties of life ; nor for- 
got, amidst the flattering honours and 
alluring temptations whichsurrounded 
him, the sacred principles and obliga- 
tions of religion. The same may truly 
be said of the disciple; and to him, 
as well as his master, the eulogy be- 
stowed upon an elegant poet is strictly 
applicable, that his works contain 


““No line which, dying, he would wish to 
blot.” 


This is praise of no ordinary value; 
for though talents are precious gifts, 
itis seldom that they are possessed in 
a superior degree, and still more sel- 
dom that their use is ennobled by 
being consecrated to virtue. 

Among so many great geniuses who 
have successfally cultivated the arts 
and sciences, too many have disgraced 
themselves by a contemptuous disre- 
gard of decency and good manners. 
To what cause the evil may be ascrib- 
ed, is neither easy to say, nor agree- 
able to inquire. Where facts decide, 
speculation is useless, and reasoning 
superfluous; but one truth is obvious, 
that nothing injurious to manners can 
be advantageous, or even ornamental, 
to society. The perfection of the arts 
doubtless consists in the imitation of 
nature; and this teaches us to throw 
a veil over every thing offensive to 
modesty. There is no nation, how- 
ever savage and barbarous, that. has 
not Jearnt this lesson; and if every 
celebrated artist had faithfully ob- 
served it as a universal law, many 
productions, which disgust has sacri- 
ficed to the general safety, would have 
still continued to instract and delight 
mankind. The more, therefore, a per- 
son is endowed with superiority of 
talents, the more it imports him to 
venerate morals, and to consecrate 
his labours to public benefit and pri- 
vate improvement. Placed on an 
eminence, he cannot be virtuously em- 
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ployed without commanding respect, 
nor viciously so, without doing mis- 
chief ; and the more brilliant his perfor- 
mances may be, the greater will be his 
condemnation. SirJoshua Reynolds, 
in one of his academical discourses, 
has admirably illustrated this moral 
principle on philosophical grounds. 

“It seems to me,” says this saga- 
cious instructor, ** that the object and 
intention of all the arts is to supply 
the natural imperfection of things, 
and often to gratify the mind, by rea- 
lizing and embodying what never ex- 
isted but in the imagination. It is 
allowed on all hands, that facts and 
events, however they may bind the 
historian, have no dominion over the 
poet or the painter. With as, history 
is made to bend and conform to this 
great idea of art. And why? Be- 
cause these arts, in their highest pro- 
vince, are not addressed to the gross 
senses, but to the desires of the mind; 
to that spark of divinity which we 
have within, impatient of being cir- 
cumscribed and pent up by the world 
which is about us. Just so much as 
our art has of this, just so much dig- 
nity—I had almost said divinity— 
it exhibits; and those of our artists 
who possessed this mark of distinc- 
tion in the highest degree, acquired 
from hence the glorious appellation of 
DIVINE.” 

The preceding quotation proves, 
that the literary character of Sir Jo- 
shua partook of the purity of his pro- 
fessional talents. A similar tribute 
of justice is due to the subject of this 
memoir, who, though he had not the 
advantages of a liberal education in the 
early period of his life, did not neglect 
the opportunities which subsequently 
fell in his way, of improving his intel- 
lectual powers. Naturally possessed 
of an inquisitive mind, invigorated by 
resolution, and encouraged by the 
example and counsel of his preceptor, 
he applied with the utmost diligence 
to those studies which were necessary 
to qualify him for the higher depart- 
ment of the art. 

His reading has been very exten- 
sive, but prudently regulated with re- 
gard to utility ; whence all the produc- 
tions of his pencil exhibit the utmost 
correctness In the costume, as well as 
the detail of his subjects. Hence we 
meet with no anachronisms in his pic- 
tures, nor any of those preposterous 
combinations of figures and adjuncts 
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which often lessen the value of what are 
in other respects very fine paintings. 

But the evidences of the profes- 
sional learning of Mr. Northcote are 
not confined to the canvass. He has 
favoured the world with publications 
which display an equal degree of taste 
and judgment. Some of his essays 
on painting ,were printed many years 
ago in a periodical work; but the 
most interesting of his literary per- 
formances is the “ Memoir of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds,” which appeared 
first in quarto, in 1813, and was after- 
wards reprinted in two octavo vo- 
lumes. What else may have issued 
from his pen, we know not ; but, some 
time since, we were favoured with the 
perusal of a manuscript volume of 
fables in prose and verse, selected 
from various authors, and enriched 
with designs by Mr. Northcote, exe- 
cuted in a very spirited style. A por- 
tion of these fables, we understand, 
will soon appear, and, from the ele- 
gance of the ornaments, as well as the 
intrinsic merits of the work, there can 
be no doubt of its success. Sacha 
performance from an octogenarian is 
a literary curiosity; bat the habits of 
the author have been uniformly so 
evenly tempered and honourably em- 
ployed, that it is no wonder his ener- 
getic mind should retain its powers at 
the setting of the sun, in the fall en- 
joyment of that felicity so well ex- 
pressed by our great moral poet, of 
“ The calm remembrance of a life well spent.” 

I tn 

REMARKS ON FIELD DIVERSIONS. 

Mr. Epitor. Rainton, Oct. 16. 
Sir,—The inquiry of your correspon- 
dent, W. C. into the propriety of field 
diversions, which appeared in the 
number for September, col. 834, dis- 
covers considerable acuteness. There 
are, however, as I conceive, one or 
two points which he has either over- 
looked, or too slightly noticed, in his 
paper. He observes, “The objection 
to this may be,’’(that is, to censures on 
the impropriety of fox-hunting,) * that 
killing foxes is of great benefit to the 
farmers.” “ True, itis; but the far- 
mers themselves. have a much more 
expeditious way of ridding themselves 
of these obnoxious animals, and that 
is, by traps.” 

But, Mr. Editor, the most ignorant 
farmer would teach the foxhunter a 
still more expeditious and infallible 
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way of annihilating ene animals al- 
together, than even by traps; and that 
is, by not breeding them.. The truth 
is, sir, no sportsman would be silly 
enough to advance such an excuse for 
this diversion, when it is well known 
that foxes are first bred, and encou- 
raged with considerable expense, in 
order to be hunted ; and they are bunt- 
ed, not by any means with an eye to 
the farmer’s benefit, but merely for 
the sake of the amusement. 

In the township where the writer of 
this article resides, which is not large, 
between twenty and thirty acres of 
land are planted with furze, to afford 
shelter for these noxious animals. In 
neighbouring townships, tracts of land 
are appropriated. to the same abomi- 
nable purpose ;, and there is no doubt 
that, throughout England, thousands 
of acres are thus thrown away. But, 
besides this waste of land, these fox- 
covers, as they are called, harbour a 
great number of rabbits, and other 
destructive animals, which, together 
with the trampling of hunters’ horses, 
&c. do incalculable injury to the crops 
in the adjacent fields. 

Some years: ago, the late Colonel 
Thornton obtained leave of the Duke 
of Devonshire to plant a fox-cover in 
an adjoining township. He accurd- 
ingly despatched an agent to select a 
situation for the said plantation of 
furze; andvone of the.farmers of the 
village was obtained, to act as his 
guide and assistant... Now, one might 
naturally suppose, that the farmer 
would use all his policy to keep these 
unwelcome neighbours from his own 
estate. It, however, so happened, 
that he actually fixed upon one of his 
finest fields in the middle of his farm, 
and had the mortification, not only to 
see his ground covered with furze, 
and overrun with vermin, but, what 
was more seriously provoking, to pass 
on through a namber of years without 
having any allowance made for the 
less he had sustained. 

The injury which hantsmen do to 
the farmer deserves a more marked 
and severe reprobation than your cor- 
respondent has given it. Perhapsall 
your readers are not aware, that-the 
sight of the frightened, breathless lit- 
tle animal, and. the horrific -howl of 
the hounds, have the mystérious power 
of throwing the huntsman into a sort 
of madness, or a kind of infuriated 
joey, which he expresscsin loud shouts, 
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gates and fences, frequently to his im- 
minent peril, and in galloping over 
corn-felds, soft, and the crops newly 
springing up. A stranger to these 
things would doubtless stare if one 
teld him, that some of these men, in 
ordinary life, are sober and conside- 
rate.. Such, Mr. Editor, are some of 
the correlative evils of field diver- 
sions, over and above the brutality of 
making the misery of the inferior crea- 
tures, aod the wanton and cruel de- 
struction of their lives, a matter of 
sport. Wwm. Rosinson. 
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OLD CLOTHES, 


Awmoncst the various means for reliev- 
ing the temporal necessities of our 
fellow-creatures, there is a very efli- 
cient one, which, I fear, we are apt 
either to under-rate or overlook, and 
which would be attended with little 
expense and inconvenience ;—it is 
that of preserving our cast-off clothes 
until this period of the year, and be- 
stowing them upon those deserving 
poor who are unable to provide for 
themselves. 

There are many gentlemen who have 
from four to six suits per anoom ; 
indeed, my tailor informs me, he has 
made fourteen or fifteen coats for one 
of his customers within the last twelve 
months: -In general, most of the cast- 
off clothes of families are either solid 
or exchanged for a trifling considera- 
tion, and ultimately exported to the 
Continent. Butit too frequently hap- 
pens, that they lie by in: some closet 
until the moth or mould has destroyed 
them. ‘In cases not a few, they are 
purloined by servants, under an im- 
pression that they are become (by 
neglect) their lawfal perquisites ; and 
thereby a foundation is laid for bigher 
acts of pilfering. Now, the object of 
this address, Mr. Editor, is, to call the 
attention of your philanthropic subscri- 
bers and readers to the immense good 
that might be communicated through 
this channel of benevolence. 

Great as the delight is, which feed- 
ing the hungry yields to a benevolent 
mind,—clothing the naked affords a 
much higher satisfaction; the former 
being attended with an apprehension, 
that the returning day may find the 
object as necessitous as before. But 
when you have picked up a poor shi- 
vering fellow-creature, whose tattered 
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garments expose him to all the pierc- 
ing sensations and fatal diseases at- 
tendant on. inclement weather, and 
who perhaps is thereby prevented from 
obtaining a situation or employment, 
—when you have clothed such an indi- 
vidual, you feel you have communicat- 
eda good more durable and lasting. 

It was one of Job’s consoling reflec- 
tions in his adversity, that he had 
never suffered the naked to go away 
without a covering, and that the poor 
had been warmed with the fleece of 
his sheep: and, at the great day of 
final audit, our Saviour informs us he 
shall take special cognizance how this 
duty has been discharged ; and whilst 
a blessed acknowledgment will be 
made to those who have discharged 
it aright, a fearfal curse will be pro- 
nounced upon those whose moth-eaten 
garments witness against them.. 

A‘common excuse with many jis, 
** My old clothes are not worth ac- 
cepting.” With some few this may 
be the case; bet with a far greater 
number, it is to be’ feared, that. it 
arises either from pride, covetousness, 
or a want of acquaintance with misery 
in nakedness, or its worst attire. 

Others plead, that “* they know not 
where -to send such articles as they 
might be able to spare.” ‘* The Stran- 
ger’s Friend Society” is ever ready to 
furnish them with this accommoda- 
tion, and the names of individuals 
may always be known by. consulting 
their reports. Should this be disap- 
proved, a few neighbours might form 
a little collection of men’s, women’s, 
and children’s old apparel, among 
themselves, or each person might be- 
come his own almoner. 

The season of the year makes a 
powerfal appeal to humanity, and the 
blessings arising from a little spirited 
effort in behaif of indigent sufferers, 
bafile all calculations. 


Nov. 6th, 1826. 
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APHORISMS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
THE REY. ROBERT HALL, 
( Continued from col. 992, ) 

203. FAMILIES are so many centres 
of attraction, which preserve mankind 
from being scattered and dissipated by 
the repulsive powers of selfishness. 

204. Had such supernatural inter- 
positions never accompanied the pub- 
lication of the gospel, it had wanted 
its credentials, an been essentially 


W. Peck. 








defective in the:proof of its divine 
origination.. It was necessary for a 
new dispensation, when first ushered 
into the world, accompanied 
with a direct appeal to the senses,—- 
with the visible signature of the di- 
vine hand ; and it is the glory of our 
holy religion to have: possessed them 
in a variety and splendour that aston- 
ished mankind, and laid a fouadation 
for the faith and obedience of all suc 
ceeding ages. At its entrance, such 
an economy was requisite, to prepare 
the way. Bat when these miraculous 
occurrences, after endering the se- 
verest scrutiny, under circumstances 
the most. favourable to investigation, 
were committed to writing, and form- 
ed a compact body of external evi, 
dences; when the supernatural origina 
of the Christian faith had taken its 
place amongst the most indubitable 
of recorded facts,—it was no longer 
necessary to be continually repeating 
the same proofs; nor consistent with 
the majesty of Heaven, to be ever 
laying the foundation afresh. It was 
time to assume the truth of religion as 
a thing proved. 

205. Whatever excellence may be 
ascribed to our national establishment 
by its warmest admirers, still it is a 
human institution,—an institation to 
which the first ages of the church, were 
strangers,—to which Christianity was 
in no degree indebted for its original 
success,—and the merit of which must 
be brought to the test of utility.. Itis 
in the order of means, As an expe- 
dient devised by the wisdom of. our 
ancestors for promoting true.religion, 
it is entitled to support, jast as far 
as it accomplishes its end. This end, 
however, is found in some instances 
to be accomplished by means which 
are of a different description. ' 

206. The system of polytheism was 
as remote from modern infidelity, as 
from true religion, Amidst that rub- 
bish of superstition, the product of 
fear, ignorance, and vice, which bad 
been accumulating for ages, some faint 
embers of sacred truth remained un- 
extinguished; the interposition of 
unseen powers in the affairs of men 
was believed and revered; the sanc- 
tity of oaths was maintained ; the idea 
of revelation and of tradition, as a 
source of krowledge, was familiar ; 
a useful persuasion of the existence 
of a future world was kept alive ; and 
the greater gods were looked up to as 
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the guardians of the public welfare, 
the patrons of those virtues which 
promote the prosperity of states, and 
the avengers of injustice, perfidy, and 
fraud. 

207. Of whatever benefit supersti- 
tion might formerly be productive, by 
the scattered particles of truth which 
it contained, these advantages can 
only now be reaped from the soi! of 
true religion; nor is there any other 
alternative left than the belief of 
Christianity, or absolate atheism. In 
the révolations of the human mind, 
exploded opinions are often revived ; 
but an exploded superstition never 
recovers its credit. The pretension 
to divine revelation is so august and 
commanding, that, when its falsehood 
is once discerned, it is covered with 
all the ignominy of detected impos- 
ture; it falls from such a height, (to 
change the figure,) that it is inevitably 
crambled into atoms. 

208. Nothing is more certain, than 
that the communion of saints is by 
no means confined to one particular 
occasion; or limited to one transac- 
tion, such as that of assembling 
around the Lord’s table; it extends 
to all modes by which believers recog- 
nize each other as the members of a 
common head. Every expression of 
fraternal regard,—every participation 
in the enjoyments of social worship,— 
every instance of the unity of the Spi- 
rit, exerted in prayer and supplica- 
tion, or in acts of Christian sympathy 
and friendship,—as truly belongs to 
the communion of saints, as the cele- 
bration of the eucharist. In truth, if 
we are strangers to communion with 
our fellow Christians on other occa- 
sions, it is impossible for us to enjoy 
it there ; for the mind is not a piece 
of mechanism which can be set a-going 
at pleasure, whose movements are 
obedient to the call of time and place. 
Nothing short of an habitual sympa- 
thy of spirit, springing from the calti- 
vation of benevolent feeling, and the 
interchange of kind offices, will secure 
that reciprocal delight, that social 
pleasure, which is the soul of Chris- 
tian communion. 

209. The genius of the age, distin- 
guished as it is, beyond all former 
example, by the union of Christians 
in the promotion of a common cause, 
and their merging their minor diffe- 
rences in the cultivation of great prin- 





eiples, and the pursuit of great objects ; | 
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instead of confining themselves each 
to the defence of his own citadel, they 
are sallying forth in all directions, in 
order to make a powerful and com- 
bined attack on the kingdom of dark- 
ness. The charch of Christ, no longer 
the scene of intestine warfare among 
the several denominations into which 
it is cantoned and divided, presents 
the image of a great empire, composed 
of distant but not hostile provinces, 
prepared to send forth its combatants, 
at the command of its invisible Sove- 
reign, to invade the dominions. of 
Satan, and subdue the nations of the 
earth. The weapons of its warfare 
have already made themselves felt in 
the East and in the West; and where- 
ever its banner is unfarled, it gathers 
around it, without distinction of name 
or of sect, “‘ the called, the chosen, 
the faithful,” who, at the heart-thrill- 
ing voice of Him whose vesture is 
dipped in blood, and who goes forth 
conquering and to conquer, rash to 
the field, unmindfal of every distinc- 
tion bat that of his friends and his 
foes, and too eager for the combat to 
ask any other question than, Who is 
on the Lord’s side? . 

210. It had been the constant boast 
of infidels, that their system, more 
liberal and generous than Christianity, 
needed but to be tried, to produce 
an immense accession to human hap- 
piness ; and Christian nations, care- 
less and supine, retaining little of 
religion but the profession, and dis- 
gusted with its restraints, lent a fa- 
vourable ear to these pretensions. 
God permitted the trial to be made. 
In one country, and that the centre 
of Christendom, revelation underwent 
a total eclipse; while atheism, per- 
forming on a darkened theatre its 
strange and fearful tragedy, con- 
founded the first elements of society, 
blended every age, rank, and sex in 
indiscriminate proscription and mas- 
sacre, and convulsed all Europe to 
its centre; that the imperishable me- 
morial of these events might teach 
the last generations of mankind to 
consider religion as the pillar of so- 
ciety, the safeguard of nations,. the 
parent of social order, which alone 
has power to curb the fury of the 
passions, and secure to every one his 
rights: to the laborious, the reward 
of their industry; to the nobles, the 
preservation of their honours; and to 
princes, the stability of their thrones. 
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COMPARATIVE MERITS OF THE GRA- 
DUAL, OR IMMEDIATE ABOLITION 
OF SLAVERY. 


( Continued from col. 1021.) 


* Bur (it will be objected) it is not an 
immediate but a gradual emancipation, 
which the most enlightened and judi- 
cious friends of humanity call for; as 
a measure best calculated in their 
judgment to promote the real interests 
of the slave, as well as that of his mas- 
ter; the former not being in a condi- 
tion to make a right use of his free- 
dom, were it suddenly restored to 
him.” 

This, it must be admitted, appears 
not only the general, but almost uni- 
versal sentiment of the abolitionists ; 
to oppose it therefore may seem a 
most presumptuous as well as hope- 
less attempt. Bat truth and justice 
are stubborn and inflexible; they 
yield neither to numbers nor authority. 
‘*The history of emancipation in St. 
Domingo, and of the conduct of the 
emancipated slaves for thirty years 
subsequent to that event, (as detailed 
in Blackson’s admirable pamphlet on 
the necessity of improving the condi- 
tion of our West Indian slaves,) isa 
complete refutation of all the elabo- 
rate arguments which have been art- 
fully advanced to discredit the design 
of immediate emancipation. No in- 
stance has been recorded in these im- 
portant annals, of the emancipated 
slaves (not the gradually, but the im- 
mediately emancipated slaves) having 
abused their freedom. On the con- 
trary, it is frequently asserted in the 
course of the ‘narrative, that the ne- 
groes continued to work upon all the 
plantations as quietly as before eman- 
cipation.” 

Through the whole of Blackson’s 
diligent and candid investigations of 
the conduct of emancipated slaves, 
comprising a body of more than 500,000 
persons, under a great variety of cir- 
cumstances; a considerable propor- 
tion of whom had been suddenly eman- 
cipated, with all the vicious habits of 
slavery upon them; many of them ac- 
customed to the use of arms; he has 
not throughout this vast mass of 
emancipated slaves, found a single 
instance of bad behaviour, not evena 
refusal to work, or of disobedience to 
orders; much less had he heard of 
frightful massacres, or of revenge for 
past injuries, even when they bad it 
96.—VOL. VIII. 








amply in their power, Well therefore 
might this benevolent and indefatiga- 
ble abolitionist arrive at~the concla- 
sion, ‘‘ that emancipation (why did he 
not say immediate emancipation?) was 
not only practicable, but practicable 
without danger.” All the frightfal 
massacres and conflagrations which 
took place in St. Domingo, in 1791 
and 1792, occurred during the days of 
slavery. They originated too, not 
with the slaves, but with the white 
and coloured planters—between the 
royalists and the revolutionists ; who, 
for purposes of mutual vengeance, 
called in the aid of the slaves. 2 

Colonel Malenfant, in his history of 
the emancipation, written during his 
residence in St. Domingo, ridicules 
the notion that the negroes would not 
work without compulsion ; and asserts 
that, in one plantation, more immedi- 
ately under his own observation, on 
which more than four hundred negroes 
were employed, not one in the number 
refused to work after their emancipa- 
tion.—*‘ In the face of such a body of 
evidence, the detaining our West In- 
dian slaves in bondage is a continued 
acting of the same atrocious injustice 
which first kidnapped and tore them 
from their kindred and native soil, 
and robbed them of that sacred un- 
alienable right, of which no consider- 
ations, how plausible soever, can jus- 
tify the withholding. We have no 
right, on any pretext of expediency, 
or pretended humanity, to say,—“ Be- 
cause you have been made a slave, 
and thereby degraded and debased ; 
therefore 1 will continue to hold you 
in bondage, until you have acquired 
a capacity to make a right use of your 
liberty.” As well might you say toa 
poor wretch gasping and languishing 
in a pest-house, Here I will keep you, 
till I have given you a capacity for the 
enjoyment of pure air. 

‘You admit that the vices of the 
slave, as well as his miseries—his in- 
tellectual and moral as well as corpo- 
real degradation—are consequent on 
his slavery. Remove the cause then, 
and the effect will cease—give the 
slave his liberty—in the sacred name 
of justice, give it him atonce. Whilst 
you hold him in bondage, he will pro- 
fit little from your plans of ameliora- 
tion. He has not, by all his compli- 
cated injuries and debasements, been 
disinherited of his sagacity; this wil: 
teach him to giv- no credit to yous 

3Z 
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admonitory lessons; your christian 
instractions will be lost upon him, so 
long as he both knows and feels that 
his instructors-are grossly violating 
their own lessons. 

“The enemies of slavery have 
hitherto ruined their cause by the 
senseless cry of gradual emancipation. 
It is marvellous that the wise and the 
good should have suffered themselves 
to be imposed upon by this wily arti- 
fice of the slave-holder; for with him 
must the project of gradual emanci- 
pation have first originated. The 
slave-holder knew very well that his 
prey would be secured so long as the 
abolitionists could be cajoled into a 
demand for gradual instead of imme- 
diate abolition, that the contemplation 
of agradual emancipation would beget 
a gradual indifference to emancipation 
itself, and that even the wise and the 
good may by habits and familiarity be 
brought to endure and tolerate al- 
most any thing. He had caught the 
poet’s idea, that— 


“« Vice is a monster of sach frightful mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


And having caught the idea, he knew 
how to turn it to advantage. 

** He knew very well that the faith- 
ful delineation of the horrors of West 
Indian slavery, would produce such a 
general insurrection of sympathetic 
and indignant feeling; such an abhor- 
rence of the oppressor, such compas- 
sion for the oppressed, as must soon 
have been fatal to the whole system. 
He knew very well that a strong 
moral fermentation had begun, which, 
had it gone forward, must soon have 
purified the nation from this foulest of 
its corruptions ; that the cries of the 
people for emancipation would have 
been too unanimous and too importu- 
naic for the government to resist ; and 
that slavery would long ago have been 
exterminated throughout the British 
dominions. Our example might have 
spread from kingdom to kingdom, from 
continent to continent ; and the slave- 
trade and slavery might, by this time, 
have been abolished all the world 
over. ‘A sacrifice of a sweet savour” 
might have ascended to the great 
Parent of the universe; ‘* his kingdom 
might have come, and his will (thus 
far) have beep done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” ** But this gradual aboli- 





tion has been the grand mar-plot of 
human virtue and happiness ; the very 
masterpiece of satanic policy. 

“* By converting the cry for imme- 
diate into gradual emancipation, the 
prince of slave-holders ‘ transformed 
himself, with astonishing dexterity, 
into an angel of light;” and thereby 
“deceived the very elect.” He saw 
very clearly that if public justice and 
humanity (especially if Christian jus- 
tice and humanity) could be brought 
to demand only a gradual extermina- 
tion of the enormities of the slave sys- 
tem, if they could be brought to ac- 
quiesce but for one year, or for one 
month, in the slavery of our African 
brother—in robbing him of all the 
rights of humanity, and degrading 
hiw to a level with the brutes; that 
then they could imperceptibly be 
brought to acquiesce in all this for an 
unlimited duration. 

** He saw very clearly, that the time 
for the extermination of slavery was 
precisely that, when its horrid impiety 
and enormity were first distinctly 
known and strongly felt. Heknew that 
every moment’s unnecessary delay, 
between the discovery of an imperi- 
ous duty, and the setting earnestly 
about its accomplishment, was dan- 
gerous if not fatal to success. He 
knew that strong excitement was ne- 
cessary to strong effort; that intense 
feeling was necessary to stimulate 
intense exertion; that_as strong ex- 
citement and intensé feeling are gene- 
rally transient in proportion to their 
strength and intensity, the most effec- 
tual way of crushing a great and vir- 
tuous enterprise, was to gain time—to 
defer it to“ amore convenient season,” 
when the zeal and ardour of the first 
convictions of duty had subsided; 
when our sympathies had become 
languid; when consideration of the 
difliculties and hazards of the enter- 
prise, the solicitations of ease and 
indulgence, should have chilled-the 
warin glow of humanity, aud quenched 
the fervid heroism of virtue; when 
familiarity with relations of violence 
and outrage, crimes and miseries, 
should have abated the horror of their 
first impression, and at length induced 
indifference. 

‘** The father of lies, the grand arti- 
ficer of fraud and impostare, trans- 
formed himself therefore on this occa- 
sion, pre-cminently, “ into an angel of 
light ;”—and deceived not the unwary 
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only, the unsuspecting multitude, but 
the wise and the good, by the plausi- 
bility, the apparent force, the jastice, 
and, above all, by the humanity of the 
arguments - propounded for gradual 
emancipation. He is the subtilest of 
all reasoners, the most ingenious of 
all sophists, the most eloquent of all 
declaimers.' He above all others “‘can 
make the worse appear the better rea- 
son;” can most effectually pervert the 
judgment and blind the understand- 
ing, whilst they seem to be most en- 
lightened and rectified. Thus, by a 
train of most exquisite reasoning, has 
he brought the abolitionists to the 
conclusion, that the interest of the 
poor, degraded, and oppressed slave, 
as well as that of his master, will be 
best secured by his remaining in 
slavery. 

“It has indeed been proposed to 
mitigate in some degree the miseries 
of his interminable bondage; but the 
blessings of emancipation, according 
to the proposition of the abolitionists 
in 1823, were to be reserved for his 
posterity alone ; and every idea of im- 
mediate emancipation is still repre- 
sented, not only as impolitic, enthu- 
siastic, and visionary, but as highly 
injurious to the slave himself; and a 
train of supposed apt illustrations is 
continually at hand, to expose the 
absurdity of such a project. 

‘Who (it is asked) would place a 
sumptuous banquet before a half- 
famished wretch, whilst his powers of 
digestion were so feeble that it would 
be dangerous to partake of it? Who 
would bring a body, benumbed-and 
half frozen with cold, into sudden con- 
tact with fervid heat? Who would 
take a poor captive from his dungeon, 
where he had been immersed whole 
years in total darkness, and bring him 
at once into the dazzling light of a 
meridian sun? No one in his senses, 
certainly. All these transitions from 
famine to plenty, from cold to heat, 
from darkness to light, must be gra- 
dual in order to be salutary. 

‘* But must it therefore follow, by 
any inductions of common sense, that 
emancipation out of the gripe of a 
robber or an assassin, out of the jaws 
of a shark or a tiger, must be gradual? 
Must it therefore follow, that the 
wretched victim of slavery must al- 
ways remain in slavery ?—that eman- 
cipation must be gradual ?—that the 
blessings of freedom shall never be 





tasted by him who has endured all 
the curses of slavery, but be reserved 
for his posterity alone? There is 
something unnatural, something re- 
volting to the common sense of jus- 
tice, in reserving all the sweets of 
freedom for those who have never 
tasted the bitter cup of bondage,—in 
dooming those who have once been 
compelled to drink it, to drain it to 
the very dregs. Common equity de- 
mands, that relief should be adminis- 
tered first to those who have suffered 
most ; that the healing balm of mercy 
should be imparted first to those who 
have smarted most under the rod of 
oppression ; that those who have borne 
the galling yoke of stavery should first 
experience the blessings of tiberty. 
The cause of emancipation loses more 
than half its interest, when the pablic 
sympathy is diverted from its natural 
channel—turned from the living vic- 
tims of colonial bondage, to their un- 
born progeny. 

** Under the contemplation of indi- 
vidual suffering, comparatively trifling 
both in nature and duration, our com- 
passion is prompt and quick in its 
movements, our exertions spontane- 
ous and instinctive ; we go the short- 
est way to work in effecting the relief 
of the sufferer. But in emancipating 
eight hundred thousand of our fellow- 
creatures and fellow-subjects’ from a 
worse than Egyptian bondage, we ad- 
vance towards the object by a route 
the most indirect and circuitous. We 
petition parliament, year after year, 
for gradual emancipation: to what 
purpose? Are we gaining or losing 
ground by these delays? Are we ap- 
proaching nearer, or receding farther 
from, the attainment of our object? 
The latter, it is too evident, is and 
must be the case. The evil principle 
is more subtile and active in its ope- 
rations than the good principle. The 
advocates of slavery are more alert 
and successfal in insinuating into the 
public mind doubts and fears, cold- 
ness and apathy, on the subject of 
emancipation, than the abolitionists 
are in counteracting such hostile in- 
fluence; and the desertions from the 
anti-slavery standard, (in point of zeal 
and activity, if not in numbers,) since 
the agitation of the question in parlia- 
ment in 1823, are doubtless very con- 
siderable. 

“ Should the numerous petitions to 
parliament be ultimately successfal ; 
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should the prayer for gradual emanci- 
pation be granted; still, how vague 
and indefinite would be the benefit 
resulting from such success! Should 
some specific time be appointed by 
government for the final extinction of 
colonial slavery, that period, we have 
been informed from high authority, 
will not be an early one. And who 
can calculate the tears and groans, 
the anguish and despair, the tortures 
and outrages, which may be added, 
during the term of that protracted in- 
terval, to the enormous mass of inju- 
ries already sustained by the victims 
of West Indian bondage? It is no 
marvel that slave-holders should cry 
out against immediate emancipation, 
as they have done against all propo- 
sitions for softening the rigours of co- 
lonial slavery. 

*** Insurrections of all the blacks, 
massacre of all the whites,’ are the bug- 
bears which have been constantly con- 
jured up to deter the British parlia- 
ment from all interference between 
the master and his slave. The panic 
was the same, the outcry just as vio- 
lent, when an attempt was made, 
about forty years ago, to abate the 
horrors of the middle passage, by ad- 
mitting a little more air into the suffo- 
cating and pestilential holds of slave- 
ships; and a noble duke besought 
parliament not to meddle with the 
alarming question. 

‘“‘ That slave-holders should say and 
really believe all this, is perfectly na- 
tural; for tyrants are the greatest of 
allcowards. ‘ The wicked fleeth when 
no man pursueth ;’ he is terrified at 
shadows, and shudders at the spec- 
tres of his own guilty imagination. 
But that the abolitionists should have 
caught the infection, should be panic- 
struck; that they should ‘ fear, where 
no fear is ;’ should swallow the bait 
so manifestly laid to draw them aside 
from their great object,—is marvel- 
lous. 

“ The simple inquiry, What is meant 
by emancipation? might have dissi- 
pated at once all these terrible spec- 
tres of rapine and murder. Does 
emancipation from slavery imply 
emancipation from law ?—-does eman- 
cipation from lawless tyranny, from 
compulsory, unremunerated labour, 
under the lash of the cart-whip, 
imply emancipation from all respon- 
sibility and moral restraint? Were 
slavery in the British colonies extin- 
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guished, the same laws which restrain 
and punish crime in the white popula- 
tion, would still restrain and punish 
crime in the black population. The 
danger arising from inequality of num- 
bers would be more than counteracted 
by the wealth, influence, and the armed 
force possessed by the former. But, 
independent of such considerations, 
the oppressed and miserable, corrupt 
as is human nature, do not naturally 
become savage and revengefal when 
their oppressions and miseries are re- 
moved. ‘ Oppression (it is said) will 
make (even) a wise man mad.’ But 
will the liberated, when the iron yoke 
of slavery is broken,—when his heavy 
burdens are unbound,—his bleeding 
wounds healed,—his broken heart 
bound up,—will he then scatter ven- 
geance and destruction around bim? 
The history of negro emancipation 
abundantly proves, that no such con- 
sequences are to be apprehended from 
the poor, uncultivated, and despised 
African. 

** ¢ But, to demand immediate eman- 
cipation, however safe, however just 
and desirable in itself, would (we are 
told) be most impolitie, for it would 
never be granted: by striving to ob- 
tain too much, you would lose all.’ 
Experience has already sufficiently 
evinced the fallacy of the notion of 
the superior policy of aiming at gra- 
dual instead of immediate emancipa- 
tion, on the ground of its meeting with 
less opposition ; for the planters have 
shewn themselves just as much en- 
raged at the idea of gradual as of 
immediate emancipation. Surely the 
eyes of the abolitionists must at length 
be opened; they must perceive that 
they have not gone the right way to 
work ; that the apprehension of losing 
all, by asking too much, has driven 
them into the danger of losing all, by 
having asked too little ; that the spirit 
of compromise and accommodation 
has placed them nearly in the situa- 
tion of the unfortunate man in the 
fable, who, by trying to please every- 
body, pleased nobody, and lost the ob- 
ject of his solicitude into the bargain. 

** Asimmediate emancipation, then, 
is the object to be aimed at, it is more 
wise and rational,—more politic and 
safe, as well as more just and humane, 
—than gradual emancipation. The 
interest, moral and political, temporal 
aod eternal, of all parties concerned, 
will be best promoted by immediate 
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emancipation. The sooner the planter 
is obliged to abandon a system which 
torments him with perpetual alarms 
of insurrection and massacre,—which 
subjects him to the tyranny of sordid 
and vindictive passions ; the sooner he 
is obliged to adopt a more humane 
and more lucrative policy in the culti- 
vation of his plantations; the sooner 
the overlaboured, crouching slave, is 
converted into a free labourer; the 
sooner the government and people of 
this country purify themselves from 
the guilt of supporting or tolerating 
a system of such monstrous injustice ; 
the sooner all this mass of impolicy, 
crime, and suffering, is got rid of, the 
better. 

“It behoves the advocates of this 
great cause, then, to take the most 
direct, the most speedy and effectual 
means of accomplishing their object. 
If any can be devised more direct, 
more speedy and effectual, or less 
exceptionable in its operation, than 
that which has been suggested, [i. e. 
abstinence from the use of West India 
produce, | let it be immediately adopt- 
ed; but let us no longer compromise 
the requisitions of humanity and jus- 
tice for those of an artful and sordid 
policy. Delay is always dangerous: 
on this momentous question (humanly 
speaking) it will be fatal, if much 
longer protracted. The time is criti- 
cal, The general interest in this great 
subject is evidently on the wane ; peo- 
ple tell you ‘they wish to hear no more 
of it,—their minds are made up,—no 
advantage can be gained by further 
discussion,—the subject must now be 
left to parliament.’ Alas! and how 
has parliament disposed of it? How 
has it realized the very modest hopes 
indulged by the abolitionists, in con- 
sequence of its declarations in favour 
of gradual abolition in 1823? 

“ By its recent decisions, the great 
work of emancipation appears to re- 
trograde instead of advance. The 
bullying of the slave-holders is said 
to have proved completely triumphant. 
Well may the abolitionists express 
their disappointment on finding the 
present measures of government fall 
so far short of the expectations which 
the promises of 1823 had excited. 
But cheerless and melancholy as are 
these results, they are such as might 
reasonably have been expected from 
the proposition for gradual emancipa- 
tion; and, if persisted in, it will as- 
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suredly end in no emancipation. Un- 
successful opposition to crimes of 
every description invariably increases 
their power and malignity,—and the 
emancipation of eight hundred thou- 
sand British slaves may be effected 
through other agency, which, once 
roused into action, may realze all 
those terrific scenes of insurrection 
and carnage which the imagination 
of the planter has so often contem- 
plated.” 
pete: Sinema 


ON CONTENTMENT, 


THERE is scarcely a situation in life 
totally exempt from occasional recur- 
rences of uneasiness and discontent. 
Equanimity of temper, and health of 
body, wait upon eventfal circumsitan- 
ces and pleasing sensations, with the 
same certainty that misfortunes and 
disappointments ruffle our homours 
and agitate ourframes. The naturally 
gay must sometimes feel sad, and the 
grave man will often smile under the 
sunshine of life: thus he who acts 
from the most correct principle would 
require more fortitude than humanity 
can boast, and more firmness of re- 
solve than has ordinarily fallen to 
man’s Jot, to maintain undeviatingly 
the same strictness or austerity in 
practice of which he approves in 
theory. 

** Give me that man 

Who is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core; ay, in my heart ‘of hearts.” 

Perverted indeed must his judgment 
be, who will not admit the wisdom 
and propricty of resolving, and striv- 
ing to exercise the faculty of reason 
in overcoming the affections of the 
mind, and establishing a habit of con- 
tent and endurance under every event 
of an adverse nature which can befall 
usonearth. It manifestly is the great 
end of life, and the proudest spirit 
that a man can display, to school him- 
self into contentment. 

«“ What is this world? Thy school, O Misery ! 
And be who bas not learned to suffer, 
Knows not how to live.” 

I apprehend it will be too often 
found, that the discontented man is a 
prey to physical evils or constitutional 
disorders, and that mental and bodily 
afflictions generally beget and nourish 
each other; while on the other hand a 
proper contro! over the inclinations 
will in most cases master the diseased 
action of the one, and chase away 
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spleen and dissatisfaction from the 
other. Not even the severest afflic- 
tion or greatest disappointments and 
crosses in life, can give a splenetic or 
discontented sensation to minds duly 
skilled in the school of self-examina- 
tion. And an uniform complacency 
will beget that strength of intellect 
essential to the task of obliging our- 
selves to be contented, while every 
moment of our lives will thus become 
a happy and blessed portion of our 
existence. 

Indeed, the prospect of long life will 
be rendered more certain by the ab- 
sence of those conflicting events and 
feelings, which, when yielded to, but 
‘shorten our days, and deprive us of 
every real enjoyment. Weinsensibly 
become, by such habits, industrious, 
economical, and happy; our associates 
will respect us for the virtues we thus 
display; and the felicity which our 
example consequently disseminates 
atound as, will afford to us pleas- 
ing retrospections and delightful an- 
ticipations. Wo to the man, who, 
borne down by the neglect of himself, 
views the conduct of others with whom 
he is connected through a discolour- 
ed medium! His thoughts must be 
to the happiness of his mind, as dag- 
gers to his body ; and the discontent to 
which he voluntarily condemns him- 
self, is like a hell to his heart, and is 
the bane of his existence. 

Reflection will hardly allow us to 
deny, that, to order our lives and con- 
versations aright, constitutes the wis- 
dom of our being ; and the same train 
of thought will convince us, that health 
of body and soundness of mind attend 
upon the exercise of a wise control 
over our passions and inclinations. 
In one word, the slightest deviation 
from the paths of virtue and honour, 
is attended with as serious conse- 
quences to the mind and happiness of 
an individual, as a hazardous expo- 
sure of the body is with danger or de- 
struction to it; and where nothing 
important or laudable can be obtained 
or achieved, the greatest judgment 
will ever be evinced in abstaining from 
indulgences, how harmless soever 
they appear in themselves. 

Moreover, the exercise of discretion 
willstrengthen, quicken, and correct 
the operations of reason. That dis- 
tinguishing faculty of man, viz. the 
power of reasoning, will again, in its 
turn, from being repeatedly called into 
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action with an honourable and happy 
effect, transmit a share of its benign 
and godlike nature and strength to 
the other faculties, and communicate 
a cheerful and animating sensation to 
all the powers of the understand- 
ing. Thus I maintain, that however 
pleasurable the indulgence of our feel- 
ings and inclinations, reason ought 
never for a moment, to be allowed to 
sleep ; for, if it be once lulled, and 
the impetus of our constitution obtain 
the government of our actions, though 
our enjoyment may be delicious, it is 
bewitching, and our cheerfulness, if it 
should at all arrive at the point of 
satisfying us, will be but transient and 
deceitful. 

The mind may for a while bear 
with such artificial nourishment, but 
time, which trieth all things, will break 
up the delusion like the bursting from 
a volcano, or the gloomy prognostics 
of a dreadful storm. Our intellects 
will then be left a prey to the desola- 
tion and discontent incident to a neg- 
lect of the proper cultiyation of reason, 
and we shall learn, perhaps when too 
late to amend, the wisdom ofa due 
admixture of that noble faculty in the 
minutest affairs of life. 

I apprehend it will appear from the 
foregoing remarks, that reason begets 
cheerfulness, and cheerfulnes is evi- 
dently akin to contentment. To ar- 
rive at that happy temper of mind 
which characterizes man as his Maker 
intends him to be existent on earth, 
little else is necessary than the proper 
cultivation of reason. Yet some men, 
from a too long neglect of this, beget 
habits, energies, and sentiments, at 
variance with its judicious exercise, 
and consequently prophylactic of its 
heaven-born effects. Before such 
men, then, can hope to attain this glo- 
rious summit of existence, they must 
divest themselves of such previous 
acquirements and standing prejudices 
as hinder the establishment of fresh 
principles, for first impressions are 
the liveliest and most lasting, and 
ought therefore to be the wisest and 
best selected. I would thence infer, 
that, of all studies, that of reasoning 
closely and clearly should primarily 
be made an attractive object to the 
mind of youth; and, although at first 
its difficultics may make it to most 
men not alittle disagreeable, it will 
ultimately become the most engaging, 
and produce the most permanent and 
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beneficial effects. It will inhibit from | 
the mind all seeds of discontent, and | 
encircle this earthly pilgrimage with | 
a radiance of placidity, delight, and | 
enjoyment, analogical to the felicity | 
anticipated in the realms of eternal 
day. 
Commercial Road, 
26th October, 1826. 
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ON THE USE OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


THERE are few things more calculated 
to procure humiliation of mind than a 
survey of the progress of literature 
and science. When it is considered 
how constantly the abilities of man- 
kind in the successive ages of the 
world have been employed in investi- 
gating the hidden mysteries of things, 
and how often they have been baffled 
in their attempts, thereis really enough 
to abase the pride of human nature. 
From the time when men first busied 
themselves in the pursuits of philoso- 
phy,—in attempting to break through 
the obscurity in which many of the 
operations of nature are enveloped, 
and in trying to unravel the secrets of 
Deity, with respect to that portion of 
his works which they have it in their 
power to examine, until this present 
period, their inventive faculties have 
been racked, and their capacities put 
to the test in producing, comparative- 
ly speaking, but a small portion of 
that information, which, prospectively 
considered, might have been expected 
to follow such immense labours as 
those which have been employed, 

The apparent knowledge acquired 
by one generation, has frequently been 
dissipated by the one immediately 
succeeding it. One set of philoso- 
phers have perhaps presented to the 
world a particular theory, the result 
of much ingenuity and labour, beauti- 
ful as a whole, and regalarly construct- 
ed in all its parts; but scarcely have 
they been conducted to ‘the undis- 
covered country from whose bourne 
no traveller returns,” ere their works 
have been consigned to the land of 
forgetfulness, or have been remem- 
bered only as exhibiting the extreme 
short-sightedness of humanity, and the 
futility of their efforts. 

It would be no difficult task to run 
through a whole list of the names of 
men, all eminent.in their day, who 





have successively deceived them- 
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selves and amused the world with 
speculations which have had no other 
charm than novelty ;—whose imagi- 
nations have dwelt so long upon the 
contemplation of fictions, that they 
have at length broaght themselves to 
regard them as truths ;—and whose 
fancies have been so much at play in 
attempting to reduce what necessarily 
could be but conjecture, to certainty, 
that they have been at length beguiled 
by their own subtilties, and cheated 
by their own sophistry. It would be 
an interesting, and at the same time 
an instructive engagement, were we 
able to discover the causes which have 
so many times led mankind astray, 
and to dive into those mysteries and 
unaccountable prejudices which have, 
no doubt, usually given as strong 
colouring to their systems, and pro- 
duced that biassed method of exercis- 
ing their judgments, which is for the 
most part visible. How often indeed 
would it then be found, that for want 
of throwing off particular associations, 
and divesting the mind of improper 
prejudices—that for failing to think 
that trath is holy, and capable. of 
manifesting itself by its own lustre— 
that the laws of justice and of virtue 
are in their own nature still immata- 
ble, whatever construction may be 
put upon them to answer a particular 
purpose, much labour has been ex- 
perienced in dressing. fiction in the 
garb of truth, and in attempting to 
render that feasible which should ap- 
pear so by its own intrinsic evidence. 

Without, however, attempting. to 
account for all the particular circum- 
stances which have bewildered menin 
the pursuit of truth, and Jed them into 
confused and inexplicable labyrinths, 
where they have been impelled by 
fancy, and driven about by conjec- 
ture, there is abundant reason to be- 
lieve that not a few of their errors are 
attributable to a want of attention to 
general principles. If it be consider- 
ed how many cases there are with 
which casual circumstances are asso- 
ciated, and how strongly they operate 
oftentimes to change the aspect of 
those cases—when it is remembered 
how much false colouring is frequently 
given to certain questions by their 
connection with certain facts which 
take their rise from a peculiar situa- 
tion of things—if it be recollected in- 
deed how often abstract subjects are 
placed in a wrong light, owing to theis 
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being mixed up with matters with 
which they ought not to be at all 
united—it will not be surprising that 


many evils have arisen from this | 


source. 


In almost all questions, and espe- | 
cially in those which relate to morals, | 
it is essential to the obtainment of | 
truth, that the mind should first em- | 


ploy itself in analyzing the objects of 
which it is to form a judgment, and in 
reducing them into the more simple 
elements of which they are compoand- 
ed, for by that means alone can it be 


enabled to discern the principle which | 


regulates the whole. It constantly 
happens that the particular case of 
which an opinion is to be formed, is 
resolvable into some general princi- 
ple about which there would be no 


difficulty in forming a judgment, if it | 


were not mixed up with particular 
circumstances and casual associations, 
which, though they tend to obscure 
the common principles which regulate 
it, are as different from it in their 
nature, and demand as different a 
judgment, as can well be conceived. 


Unless the mind possess the power of | 
abstraction, and the ability to divest | 


the object which comes under its con- 
sideration of those peculiar appenda- 
ges which tend as it were to colour 
and to place it in a wrong light, un- 
Jess it be capable of throwing off all 
regard to those circumstances with 
which it is connected, and can possess 
itself of the means of viewing it in its 
unvarnished and proper nature, it 
will be almost impossible to form a 
correct determination concerning it. 
There are few cases in which the 
truth of these observations is more 
exemplified, than in the question con- 
cerning the education of the lower 
classes of society. It is for want of 
attention to these distinctions, that 
many men have been induced to adopt 
erroneous notions respecting the evils 
with which this measure would be 
attended. Now, there can be no fact 
more certain than that education is a 
blessing, and that the tendency of 
knowledge in general is a beneficial 
one. These things are almost so self- 
evident, that to doubt the truth of 
them would subject an individual to 
the imputation of having lost his rea- 
son. Taking man to be a moral agent, 
whose reason is bestowed upon him 
that he may be qualified for acting 
the part of one who will be called to 


account; considering, too, how many 
| things there are which tend to dis- 
| guise the truth, and the many induce- 
ments there are to prejudice his mind 
in the pursuit of that which is right, 
and to influence his determination in 
the pursuit of that which is vicious ; it 
must appear to every thinking mind 
that the more information he acquires, 
the more fitted will he be for acting 
that part which is assigned to him 
in this probationary state; and the 
| more he knows of that path which he 
ought to take in the great drama of 
| life, the more fitted will he be to follow 

it ;—the more, in short, that he is ac- 
quainted with the rules which ought 
to regulate his conduct, and with the 
motives by which he ought to be in- 
fluenced, the more likely will he be to 
| adoptthem as the regulating princi- 
| ples of his life. 

Placed as mankind are ina situa- 
tion where there are so many tempta- 
| tions to allure them from the right 
| course—liable as they are to have 
| theirminds beclouded with prejudices, 
| and false as the colourings are which 
are frequently thrown over the objects 
on which they are to form an opinion 
as being necessary to the determina- 
tion of their conduct, it must surely 
seem a strange notion, that the more 
their minds are immersed in darkness 
the better fitted will they be for taking 
a laminous survey of things ;—-the 
more they are warped by prejadice, 
and influenced by debasing motives, 
the better able will they be to form 
correct and consistent rules of con- 
duct ;—the less they are acquainted 
with the road they are to travel, which 
is for the most part perplexed and 
intricate, the less liable are they to be 
misled, or even to deviate from the 
right course. 

Strange and paradoxical, however, 
as this method of reasoning must ap- 
pear to every man possessed of the 
least particle of common sense, it is 
the method which many have adopted 
with regard to this subject. Admit- 
ting that the whole of mankind are 
rational and accountable beings; that 
in this respect Providence has made 
no difference between the rich and the 
poor; that every man may be some- 
times placed in situations of perplex- 
ity and difficulty ; they will be found 
notwithstanding to contend for the 
absurd proposition, that with regard 
to sone, casual circumstances are able 
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to alter a necessary and fundamental 
principle with regard to the whole, and 
that what will hold true of mankind 
universally, will not do so, when con- 
sidered in his individual capacity, 

Losing sight of the general proposi- 
tion, that knowledge is a blessing of 
an invaluable kind—that to act a 
rational part it is absolutely necessary 
that it should be enjoyed ;—forgetting 
that every manis a moral agent, and 
that he will be hereafter judged, not 
according to the light which he does 
possess, but according to that of which 
he might have possessed himself, there 
are mapgy persons to be found who 
contend that the more completely 
some men, who have duties to perform 
not only as members of society but 
also as rational creatures, are enve- 
loped in darkness, the better fiited 
will they be for performing the duties 
which are allotted them, the better 
calculated will they be for accomplish- 
ing the purposes for which they were 
called into existence. 

These individuals will confess the 
general principle, that an ability to 
conduct ourselves aright through the 
intricate and perplexed labyrinth of 
this world, is an incalculable benefit, 
and that to do so, it is evident that 
information and wisdom are absolutely 
necessary, in order to discover the 
evils attendant. upon one path, and the 
dangers lurking in the other: that be- 
fore we.can shun the errors which are 
necessary to be avoided, we mast first 
become acquainted with them, but that 
this acquaintance must oftentimes be 
the .result of much assiduity and 
watchfulness ; but they will notwith- 
standing assert, that iv the hands of a 
particular class, this knowledge must 
necessarily become corrupted,—that 
in their possession it at once loses all 
those high and distinguishing privi- 
leges, which are usually its accom- 
paniment, and so far from becoming 
the means of pointing out the duties 
which are to be performed by this class, 
as rational and accountable beings, 
and as members of society, it becomes 
only the engine of wickedness—the 
incentive to the perpetration of greater 
crimes. But this surely is to argue 
most inoanclaginely from the promiane 
which are admitted, andit fully proves 
‘the errors which are likely to be com- 
mitied in departing from general prin- 
ciples. It is evident that those who 
reason in this way must have renounc- 

96.—VOL, VIII. 
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ed the fundamental and established 
priaciple, that man is a rational being, 
that to act the part of a rational being 
he must be in the possession of his 
reason, and be capable of calling it 
into exercise whenever occasions de- 
mand it, which occasions are of course 
innumerable. 

It does no more follow, that because 
he is in possession of his reason, and 
is capable of distinguishing the differ- 
ence between the rightand the wrong, 
that therefore he must choose the 
wrong; than that because he is a ra- 
tional being, he must consequently be 
a perfect one. This mode of argu- 
went, itis plain, proceeds upan oneof 
those errors in logic, which induces a 
person to take that as the cause ofa 
thing, which exists in spite of it; fox 
itis so far from being trac that.wis- 
dom makes a man a worse being, that 
experience proves the very reverse to 
be the case. 

It is too true, indeed, that we.often- 
times see characters who are perfectly 
acquainted with the rules by which 
their lives ought to be regulated, and 
are well able to distinguish the right 
from the wrong in human conduct, 
deliberately choose the latter; but it 
is so far from being true that this 
perverse and ill-fated choice is owi 
to their acquaintance with what should 
be ens ie it is plain their wills 
are so vicious, their inclinations so 
corrupt, that all the blandishments 
and allurements which wisdom holds 
out to induce them to persevere in 
the right course, all the dangers and 
evils which it presents to their view 
in deviating therefrom, are losi, as up- 
on objects that are impelled by a blind 
and overwhelming fatality te become 
the agents in their own destruction. 
The genial influences of knowledge 
are lost upon these characters, be- 
cause they are so totally under the 
dominion of the demon of destruction 
and of their evil genius—they have so 
entirely surrendered themselves up to 
the powers of darkness, that nothing 
but a supernatural agency can free 
them from the thraldom to which they 
have submitted, and rescue them from 
the tyranny under which they have 
chosen to place themselves. 

Before, therefore, it can be estab- 
lished that the education of the lower 
classes in society would be a detri- 
ment to themselves, as well as to that 
society, it must be shewn in some way 
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or other that that general principle, 
the evidence of which presents itself 
intuitively to every one who is not 
mentally blind, that an accountable 
being must necessarily be a rational 
one, and that the better ’e is xc- 
quainted with his state, and the cuiies 
which he has to perform, the more ca- 
pacitated he is for perform »g them, 
admits of an exception with regard to 
the particular class in question, who 
are also moral and accountable beings. 
Proving this, however, to be the case, 
they will of course subvert the general 
principle, and leave us without any 
fixed and established rule to guide us 
in the discussion of this subject. But 
proving it, they will prove at the same 
time an anomaly with respect to the 
operations of Deity, whichis contrary 
to those notions of perfection which 
we are wont to ascribe to him, since 
it must then unavoidably appear, that 
he has placed a particular kind of 
beings in circumstances of accounta- 
bility, and given them that faculty 
which can alone enable them to render 
an account, but that he has at the 
same time precluded them from the 
enjoyment of it, and has willed that 
it should beas though it had not been. 
These are consequences which in de- 
parting from the general principles in 
this matter, it is incumbent on him 
who makes them his own to reconcile, 
and ere he seeks to overturn that 
which is consistent with every case, 
he ought at least to be prepared to 
place in its room something equally if 
not more consistent. 

Though the importance, however, 
of general principles is thus exempli- 
fied in the question of education, it is 
very far indecd from being the only 
one in which their value is capable of 
being demonstrated. The person who 
‘exercises any kind of reflection, will 
at once see the necessity for adopting 
them for the regulation of his own 
conduct. Placed as we are in a state 
where error is so abundant, and di- 
versified as are the characters which 
are assumed while passing through 
this period of existence ; called upon, 
as we sometimes may be, to act a 
decisive and determined part in a par- 
ticular crisis of affairs,—there seems 
nothing more necessary to the per- 
formance of our duties, than to have 
some general principle as the influ- 
encer of our conduct; the ability of 
throwing off from our regard what- 








ever may tend to warp our judgments, 
though it may be entirely separate 
from the case about which we are 
called upon to act, having been mixed 
up with it only as it were fortuitously ; 
a capability of freeing ourselves of 
every kind of regard to expediency, 
when presented to our notice as an 
actuating principle ; a power of eman- 
cipating ourselves from all the fetters 
of prejudice, and all those shackles 
arising from mortal frailty which are 
too frequently thrown about us; and, 
elevating ourselves, as it were, above 
the dim i orizon of this world, possess 
ourselves of the means, as far as we 
are able, of looking down upon the 
objects by which we are so closely 
surrounded ; as beings who are not to 
be affected by any of the failings of 
humanity, and who have neither part 
nor lot in human infirmities. 

It is indeed seldom that we can act 
sonoble and disinterested a part in 
any thing which regards ourselves—it 
is seldom that we can divest ourselves 
of particular feelings, and sever from 
us all that self-love which too often 
presents an obstacle to the exercise 
of a correct and impartial judgment, 
in whatever relates to ourselves. 
Whenever it is essential to the pre- 
servation of consistency that our own 
conduct should be judged, and that 
we should call ourselves to account, 
there are so many extenuating cir- 
cumstances which fancy conjures up, 
as excuses for the part we may have 
acted, there are so many considera- 
tions always ready to offer themselves 
to our notice, as palliatives for the 
deviations from rectitude which we 
may have been guilty of, there are so 
many motives whose tendency is to 
sway our judgment and to create a 
bias in our opinions, that it is seldom 
perhaps we form quite a perfect de- 
termination upon the propriety with 
which we have acted. To exercise 
that dispassionate inquiry which is 
always necessary to the attainment of 
truth—to be enabled to reflect coolly 
upon the principles by which we are 
actuated, and to be able to discrimi- 
nate nicely between those circumstan- 
ces which are the result of feeling, 
and those which are the result of a 
candid and deliberate exercise of rea- 
son, requires a greater portion of vir- 
tue perhaps, and a greater degree of 
conscientiousness than what ordinarily 
falls to the lot of mortals. But this 
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very difficulty of acting with that 
calmness which becomes us on such 
occasions ; this very consciousness of 
our extreme liability to have our 
minds swayed by feelings, and our 
judgments perverted by selfish consi- 
derations, proves most conclusively the 
necessity there is for us to have some 
general principle to which we may be 
able to appeal as the regalator of our 
behaviour and to which we may re- 
sort as the rule by which we may 
measure the propriety of our actions, 

In no respect is the truth of these 
observations shewn in a more beautiful 
and expressive manner than by that 
general rule of conduct promulgated 
by our Saviour, ‘“‘ Do unto others as 
ye would that others should do unto 
you.” It is impossible to conceive a 
clearer illustration of what it has been 
attempted to establish, than this law 
affords. There is no conceivable case 
in which it would not be found a sure 
guide. Let anindividual be so situat- 
ed, that he may have every kind of 
contending motive presented to him 
as a reason for his adopting a parti- 
cular course; let him be so circum- 
stanced that with this general princi- 
ple for his guidance, he might be ex- 
posed fo every perverting feeling with 
which it is possible for human nature 
to struggle ; let him be so peculiarly 
placed that the wisest casuists might 
tind a difficulty in choosing the path 
which ought to be pursued; let him 
be so wrought upon, in short, by every 
passion in human nature which has 
power to impel its possessor in a par- 
ticular direction; yet let him submit 
himself to be conducted by this simple 
principle, let him consult its dictates, 
and resolve upon following that course, 
whatever it be, which it may point out, 
and he will have an infallible guide, 
he will take along with him a principle 
which will extricate him from all the 
difficulties with which he may happen 
to be surrounded, which will enable 
him to trample upon every obstacle, 
and to look down with serenity and 
composure upon every perplexing and 
entangling inducement, conscious that 
his conduct has been characterized by 
unswerving rectitude, and that his 
chosen conductor will lead him for- 
ward in the right direction, unshackled 
by every feeling that is likely to pro- 
duce g bias, and upprejudiced by 
every opinion that is evil in its ten- 
dency. 





On the Use of General Principles. 
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There is something so simple, and 
at the same time so beautiful, in this 
general principle, something so ex- 
pressive and at the same time so in- 
teresting, that we may well suppose 
it an extraordinary and unaccounta- 
ble fact that it should ever be lost 
sight of. It seems strange that this 
rule, which is so sure in its operations, 
which, whenever applied to questions 
however nice, has never been knowa 
to fail—that has always been found 
capacitated for solving the utmost 
difficulties, and for. unravelling the 
utmost perplexities, should be so fre- 
quently discarded as it is in human 
affairs, and should give place so much 
as it does to others, not only more in- 
tricate, but infinitely less sure. One 
knows not, with respect to this, whe- 
ther to admire it most for its beautiful 
and expressive simplicity, or for the 
infallibility with which it is impressed. 
On the one hand it is so simple that 
the most illiterate can understand it, 
it enters into no discussion of the doc- 
trine of expediency, it requires no ca- 
suistical speculations and ill-defined 
notions of right and wrong, to explain 
its meaning—it seeks so little aid in 
order to explain it, from those laws 
which mankind have been in the habit 
of framing as guides for their conduct 
towards one another,—it requires so 
little of that nice discrimination, and 
that acute method of judging, which is 
observable in the interpretation of 
human laws, that the man, however 
uninformed, who will yield himself 
up to its dictates, and will renounce 
every other direction than that single 
one which it alone affords, will assur- 
edly find, that in thus renouncing all 
other aid, he has obtained that which 
will be an infallible director. Purity, 
it is evident, at once is stamped upon 
this law—there needs no subtlety to 
comprehend it, nor.any logical de- 
dactions to arrive at its meaning. 
Disdaining all refined and speculative 
notions—throwing off all the trammels 
of art, and all human laws, it appeals 
at once to something in the composi- 
tion of our nature, which is better un- 
derstood, because more generally felt, 
than the most simple rules that are 
dictated by human ingenuity can be. 
It appeals at once to a feeling inhe- 
rent alike in the rich man and the 
poor one—in the learned and in the illi- 
terate—to one, in short, which no sys- 
tem of edueation is able to sup: 
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snes, nor any earthly power to anni- 
ilate. 

If, on the other hand, we look at the 
certainty there is that it will not lead 
us astray, but that, in spite of every 
obstacle which iit may have to encoun- 
ter, and of every thing to counteract 
its influence, it will guide as aright in 
our varied and diversified spheres of 
action, we shall find that we have no 
less cause to bestow upon it our ap- 
probation on this account, than for its 
simplicity. Abstracting itself from 
all those associations by which we 
are so apt to be prevailed upon, it re- 
quires us only to do to our neighbour, 
what, were we placed in his situation, 
we should be induced to require. 
What that requisition would be—what 
it might, be that we should demand at 
his hands, as the meed of justice due 
to us,—it leaves us to determine our- 
selves, perfectly conscious, that, if 
we act consistently with its commands 
in exchanging as it were for a mo- 
ment. situations with him, we shall 
be. at no loss to decide upon that 
which itis just and right to adopt. 
That itis authorized in thus leaving 
us, and that it thereby gives us up to 
the guidance. of a rule which on no 
occasion has been found to fail, every 
one’s experience will testify. 

If an individual may have happen- 
ed in an unwary moment to commit 
that which may be detrimental to us, 
if unconsciously he may have acted 
in a way which is calculated to work 
us an injary, teaching us for a while 
to forget the injuries which we have 
received, and of the consequences of 
his acts to us, it calls upon us to re- 
quire that retribution which, were we 
in his place, we should wish to have 
rendered. to as, If, again, oar neigh- 
bour is so circumstanced that we may 
have it in our power to injure or to 
serve him—if he be so situated that 
upon the proceedings which we may 
happen to adopt, his happiness or un- 
happiness must depend ; it calls upon 
us.in the most commanding language 
to lose sight of every affront which we 
may have received at his hands, and 
so to act towards him, as, were we in 
his situation, we should wish te be 
done by. In any ease, indeed, which 


the imagination can suggest, in any 
situation which the fancy can frame, 
we shall find this simple principle a 
surer rule by which to regulate our 
conduct, than any which human enact- 








ments can establish; a more consis- 
tent and unvarying mode of proce- 
dure, than was ever adopted by the 
mere Jegislator of this world. 

Having shewn at so much length 
the importance, and indeed the neces- 
sity, for some general principles, in 
those questions which relate to morals, 
itis unnecessary at present to prove 
their great value in those which are 
of a more metaphysical nature. It is 
sufficient to remark, in conclusion, 
that it is only as we are enabled to 
emancipate our minds from those fet- 
ters in which prejudice oftentimes 
binds them—to throw off those shackles 
by which we are frequently enchain- 
ed—to rescue ourselves from the do- 
minion of those feelings which very 
often bias our judgments, and leave 
us without the power of choosing the 
determination which we should adopt; 
that itis only indeed as we are able 
to look at things simply as they are, 
ridden of all those associations which 
fancy is always endeavouring to min- 
gle with them—that we shall have the 
power of pronouncing those judgments 
with regard to ourselves ‘and our fel- 
lew men, which ate befitting rational 
beings, and shall have the ability of 
acting with that abstract regard to 
justice, which it is at all times incum- 
bent on us to observe. 


London, PHILOMATHES. 
18th Oct. 1826. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
(NO. IV.) 
(Continued from col. 914.) 


Wuewn the object of our endeavours 
is to ascertain the kind of weather 
that may be anticipated, we find the 
subject dividing itself into two parts. 
The first and most important is, to be 
able to foresee the general aspect 
which the coming season is likely to 
assume} whether it be wet or dry, 
warm or windy. The other and more 
subordinate is, to obtain a method by 
which we may ascertain the more mi- 
hute alterations that may be expected 
to occur from day to day ; which, in 
order to be of service, should be avail- 
able two or three days before the 
alteration actually takes place. 

In reference to that which has been 
first mentioned, by which the perma- 
nent character of a season may be 
known, the year may be divided into 
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two parts, summer and winter; of 
which, at least for the present, we 
may regard the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes as the keys, by which they 
are modified or marked. The Shep- 
herd of Banbury says, in his twenty- 
fourth Rule, “‘ If the last eighteen days 
of February and ten days of March 
be for the most part rainy, then the 
spring and sammer quarters will pro- 
bably be so too; and I never knew 
a great drought, but it entered in that 
season.” The dates here specified 
should be applied to the old style of 
reckoning ; but with this reservation, 
this is a golden rule, that will very 
rarely fail these who pay due atten- 
tion to it. 

It may not, however, be always ex- 
ceedingly easy to ascertain the ten- 
dency of the season, whether to wet 
or dry; at least, soon enongh to be 
benefited by the knowledge; for a 
few days of either one or the other 
should not be deemed sufficient to 
characterize it. Even a week’s con- 
tinuation of dry or wet weather may 
be preceded or followed by a long 
continuance of the opposite kind; and 
thus may be regarded rather as an 
exception to the general character, 
than a confirmation of it. A test, 
however, should be mentioned here, 
that may be deemed highly satisfac- 
tory on this sabject; though, perhaps, 
its mention now may be regarded as 
an improper anticipation of what be- 
longs to the other class of prognostics, 
or that which refers to changes for 
short periods of time. 

The test here alluded to is, that by 
which we are able to decide as to 
what degree of confidence is at any 
particalar time to be placed in such 
marks as commonly have a current 
and ascertained value. If, for in- 
stance, it be known that a certain 
phenomenon commonly foretells a 
change in the atmosphere of a specific 
character, and that in ordinary years 
implicit dependence may be placed on 
it; but if, in the beginning of a sea- 
son, and while it is assuming its cha- 
racter, this phenomenon is found to 
mark something much less precise ; 
and that, though some correspondence 
is still found to exist between the 
sign and the expected change, yet it 
passes off, and the weather continues 
io its former character,—in such a 
case as this, it may strongly be pre- 
sumed that it will be permanent in 
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the kind to which it displays such a 
strong disposition. 

In this way, appearances of nature, 
thatfor years have been the certain fore- 
runners of anticipated changes, have 
suddenlyfailed. Rain has beenexpect- 
ed. Ina few days the sky has become 
dense with clouds; but the air again 
grows clear, and the weather con- 
tinues in its usual state. The season 
shall be rainy; but natural pheno- 
mena have forctuld a change to dry. 
In a day or two; gleams of sunshine 
confirm the sign; bat they pass off, 
and things continue in their former 
course. Circumstances of this sort 
occar only when the seasons poss¢ss 
a strongly decided character. Bat 
when such occur, the phenomena are 
worthy of attention ; for these seasons 
are often of peculiar importance ; and 
to be prepared for them must be use- 
ful to those, whose concerhs, either of 
health or business, are likely to be 
influenced by the result. They will 
then be kept from placing much dé- 
pendence on a few fine days, by whith 
an habitually wet season is sometimes 
interrupted ; and they will be guarded 
against precipitation on the occur- 
rence of a few days of wet, when the 
season’s tendency is to dryness, 


(To be continued. ) 
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ANALYSIS OF GEOLOGY, 
( Concluded from col. 1028. ) 

It is a natural inquiry, If the crust-of 
the earth is stratified, how is that stra- 
tification disposed so as to form a 
whole? Some have supposed that 
the earth has its epitome in the for- 
mation of an onion; viz. that the strata 
of the earth succeed each other fin 
regular and universal order, covering 
the whole sphere, as the several coats 
of an onion succeed each other, and 
cover the interior thereof. Presuming 
upon this regularity, these theorists 
fancy they can enumerate any suc- 
cession of strata by knowing a few of 
the parts, and study geology as regu- 
larly and as effectually in their own 
closets, as the man who studies ¢rea- 
tion at large, and, in order to behold 
with his own éyes, travels over the 
face and penetrates the bowels of the 
earth throughout every nation and 
clime to which he has aecess during 
a long and faborious life. Others, fn 
their tarn, suppose the stratification 
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of this sphere possesses no universal 
character, but that the whole is made 
up of a number of heterogeneous parts, 
brought together by adventitious cir- 
cumstances, each of which is to be 
studied without reference to the other ; 
and that every individual stratum 
must be examined before the geolo- 
gist can know the whole. These two 
are the extremes in geology. 

As, in numerous instances, it hap- 
pens that truth, which knows no ec- 
centricity, lies between extremes ; so, 
I conceive, it lies between these. 
Creation knows no such straight line 
as universal uniformity on the one 
hand, and no such crooked path as 
universal unconformity on the other. 
In astronomy, we have a central sun, 
primary planets, and secondary also: 
but every primary planet has not its 
secondary ; yea, while some primary 
planets have no secondary, others have 
more than one. In the animal world, 
some have feathers and wings, others 
scales and fins ; while there are which 
bound with four legs, or run upon 
two: yea, animals exist which wreath 
themselves along with astonishing ce- 
lerity, although destitute of feet, and 
others which only crawl, although they 
are possessed of many. In vegeta- 
tion, from the stately cedar to the pel- 
litory upon the wall, yea, even to the 
minutest moss, every grade exists of 
form and size, running each into each 
by all but insensible shades of diffe- 
rence; yet every individual of the 
same species possesses a similarity : 
and thus it is in rocks. 

In the stratification of this sphere, 
a rich variety marks its several parts, 
which, while they own an universal 
Creator, having affinity each with each, 
possess diversities, which, to man, who 
can only. survey the face of the earth 
in detached parts, seem at first sight 
to be endless; but as animals, as well 
as vegetables, have genus and species, 
and every individual of the same class 
possesses a similar character; so, in 
the stratification of this sphere, altho’ 
no stratum is universal, yet every in- 
dividual has its fellows, each of which 
is clothed with a character which iden- 
tifies it with the class to which it be- 
longs. Therefore, instead of the al- 
leged necessity of studying every indi- 
vidual stratum, numbers need only to 
be seen or described, in order to be 
immediately recognized ; and several 
actually accompany each other,’ in 





different series of strata, in the same 
succession. 

If the summits of the highest moun- 
tains are five miles above the surfaces 
of the oceans, and the greatest depth 
ever penetrated by man below this 
level is one mile, whichis about the 
truth, then six miles in a perpendicu- 
Jar direction, even with the vantage 
ground of mountains, bound the re- 
searches of man. What a slender 
portion of a globe, the diameter of 
which is nearly eight thousand miles, 
is this! The depth, therefore, of the 
stratification in the crust of the earth, 
is perfectly unknown. Upon what 
‘** the everlasting hills” of this sphere 
are founded, no man knows, nor can 
any man form even a probable conjec- 
ture. He who created the whole, 
alone knows all its parts; they are an 
abyss unfathomable by man. But 
Jehovah founded the mountains, and 
they stand secure; He stretched out 
the plains, and they remain, monu- 
ments of his power throughout the 
ages of time. To the formation of 
this grand and useful diversity of 
mountain and vale, the system of 
stratification, as bas been already 
stated, is admirably adapted ; because 
planes inclined to the horizon slope 
upwards as well as downward, and, 
with their terminations, individually 
admit of two slopes at any imaginable 
angle to each other, viz. the inclined 
plane itself, and the end thereof, which 
is called the escarpment of the stra- 
tum ; which escarpment may be either 
the most gentle slope, or.a perfect 
precipice, or any grade between these 
two extremes. 

The infinite Creator formed the earth 
as a wise master-builder would form 
a mansion, viz. from a plan ; this plan, 
conceived in the Infinite Mind, was 
executed in the same wisdom with 
which it was formed. Having created 
the materials, and endowed them with 
such energies as were suited to the 
several purposes He intended each 
to subserve in His new world ;—‘‘a 
wise wmaster-builder,”.He disposed 
each, “‘ by weight and measure,” a 
due balance upon the other, and con- 
structed that which has endured the 
shocks of ages, and yet is full of ener- 
gies, and vigorous to sprout forth life— 
the shell, the crust, or covering, of this 
sphere. We behold, therefore, in the 
earth's crust, numerous scries of strata, 
each accordant with itself in all its 
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parts, and so disposed as to fill up 
this crust, yet so varied as to appear 
to the finite mind of man, infinite. 

When we examine one of these 
series of strata, we behold the regu- 
larity of its rocks, the succession in 
which they are disposed, and enume- 
rate them as we proceed, until we 
reach the nucleus, or that rock which 
rises up from beneath the whole, and 
forms the centre. In some cases, on 
the other side of this centre, we find 
a similar succession of strata proceed- 
ing downward, having an opposite in- 
clination, until they reach the horizon- 
tal strata, and, abutting against these, 
terminate the series. Miles, yea, 
leagues, intervene between the verges 
of one of these series, and, in some 
cases, a whole domain: the semi- 
diameter of one which I explored in 
this island is nearly a hundred miles. 
The great Master Builder has, how- 
ever, frequently varied this order. 
Some series are of much less extent, 
while others are even larger than the 
one above noted: all do not terminate 
with the horizontal strata, nor is there 
a similar succession of rocks in each ; 
and in respect of the materials of 
which these several series are formed, 
he has varied them yet more. Aman, 
therefore, who has examined one se- 
ries of strata, cannot aver that he 
knows the whole, because all are not 
similar ; yet, having examined several 
series of strata, and compared the 
form and materials of each, in process 
of time these varieties become fami- 
liar, and on entering upon a series, 
its mode, and the materials of which 
it is composed, are discerned witha 
facility which is so delightful, that it 
smooths the otherwise rugged path of 
mountain labour, and converts the 
science itself into an amusement. 

On entering, for instance, into a 
coal-field, the geologist is instantly 
struck with the peculiar disposition 
of this series of strata, and he cannot 
have proceeded in his investigation a 
day, before he is convinced that he 
has entered upon strata which includes 
coal, Thus the greyhound, the mas- 
tiff, and the pug, are known to be 
dogs at first sight by the naturalist, 
although the difference in size and 
form is so striking, that it requires an 
act of mind to resolve them into the 
same species ; and thus are other ani- 
mals and vegetables known, by some 
such intuition as that which gives us 





at first sight power to-recognize an 
old acquaiutance. 

Having gone through all that was 
proposed in the first instance upon 
the subject of geology, we have now 
arrived at that point when either a 
new series must commence, or this 
subject must be terminated. A new 
series would embrace the several 
strata of the sphere in detail, with 
their relative positions each in re- 
spect to each, the countries in which 
each is found, the substance of which 
they are compounded, the proportion 
of each substance severally contained 
therein, and the purposes they sub- 
serve in the earth’s crust. But this 
series, instead of being crowded into 
a single article, which is all that re- 
mains of the present year, would ex- 
tend itself throughout every number 
of this work during the succeeding 
year. How far it may be advisable to 
resume the subject at some future 
period, time will determine, bat for 
the present I must terminate this por- 
tion thereof with a few remarks which 
will apply to the whole. 

The affinity by which atoms unite 
with each other and form masses, 
and the polarity which determines 
crystals to take and retain particular 
forms, appear to be the bond of union 
and solidity to the whole sphere. 
However the power of gravity may 
determine matter to approach and 
continue in contact with matter, it 
would form alone a bond every way 
insufficient for the maintenance of a 
sphere, constitated like ours, in its 
primary form, or indeed in any given 
form whatever. That bond of union 
would be too slight to resist the force 
of conflicting. elements. Moving 
sands, similar to those which now 
exist amidst arid deserts, would uni- 
versally become the sport of winds, 
and mountains would be piled or 
levelled by the rash of every hurri- 
cane, and the face of the earth would 
become a desolation without vegeta- 
tion or animation—all would perish 
amidst a chaos of loose matter, were 
these two energies withdrawn from 
the sphere. 

It is to the affinity of carbon for 
lime, for instance, that we owe that 
widely extended, vast, and firm bond 
to the crust of the earth—limestone : 
for no sooner is the carbon sublimed 
by heat, than, instead of a hard stone, 
limestone, we have an. impalpable 
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powder, lime: and this is only a soli- 
tary instance among hosts, which may 
be quoted at pleasure. Take an in- 
stance, also,in crystallization. If the 
energy of polarity were withdrawn 
from that huge tribe of crystallized 
strata which we denominate felspar, 
&e. &c. these would be dust also. 

We owe, therefore, the firmness of 
the crust of this sphere, and its con- 
tinuance in a certain state and form, 
to the vast energies that were created 
with it, and intended to be the life 
and stability of the whole during all 
the ages of the earth’s existence, 
Thus are the things which are seen, 
perfected and preserved by things 
which are not seen—types of spiritual 
and divine. 

The Omnipotent is the same, yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever. His 
strength faileth not; therefore do his 
purposes stand. No higher evidence 
exists of this fact, than the stability, 
liveliness, and vigour of those unseen 
energies which He created and launch- 
ed forth, to dispense laws and give 
forms to dead matter nearly six thou- 
sand years ago; each of these, even 
amidst the present day, acts its part 
in the grand constitution of this sphere 
with the activity of youth and the 
wisdom of manhood. The ingenuity 
of man can call each of these energies 
forth, upon a small scale, at will, by 
chemical combinations; and the cer- 
tainty and readiness with which each 
answers for itself when put to the 
test, speaks a language intelligible 
and irresistible to men of science and 
observationin every clime: the sound 
thereof is going through the earth ; it 
proclaims the Infinite-Invisible to 
man, and hails him Lord of all. 


Ww. CoLpweELL. 


King Square, London, 
Nov. 2, 1826. 
Col. 248, line 3, for ‘ masses’ read ‘ mosses.’ 
— 544, line 22, for ‘ alumine’ read ‘ calu- 
mine.’ 
—— 


THE ART OF MEMORY.—A DIALOGUE. 
(From Erasmus.) 


Desiperivs. How do you advance 
in your studies, Erasmus! Erasmus. 
Bat very indifferently. In this re- 
spect, it would be of great advantage 
if I could prevail in a request I have 
to Make to you. D. You may easily 
prevail in any thing that concerns 
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your benefit. Er. I know that you 
are well versed in the most abstruse 
parts oflearning. D. I should rejoice 
to be so. Er. Iam given to under- 
stand that there is a certain art of 
memory, which is attended with this 
advantage, that it will enable a man, 
with little Jabour, to acquire all the 
liberal ‘sciences. D. Astonishing ! 
have you seen the book? Er. Ihave; 
but I have not had an opportunity of 
studying it sufficiently. D, What 
does it contain? Er. The figures of 
a great variety of animals, as dragons, 
lions, leopards; various circles also, 
in which are written words, some 
Latin, some Greek, Hebrew, and other 
strange tongues. D. In how shorta 
time is this wonderful attainment to 
be made? Er. Ina fortnight. D.A 
splendid promise, truly. And can you 
name any one that has acquired all 
this learning in this manner? Er. No, 
indeed. D. Nor is it likely that you 
will soon, You will meet with a man 
deeply learned by this art, and one 
rich by the practice of alchemy, about . 
the same period. Er, I should rejoice 
to find the art real. D. Perhaps you 
deem it too much trouble to purchase 
learning at the cost of so much toil as 
it usually requires. Er. [had rather 
get iteasily. D. Yet the toil is in- 
evitable, if you would get the prize. 
Gold, silver, and jewels, palaces and 
kingdoms, are often dealt out to the 
slothfal and worthless. But riches 
more noble than these, and those which 
are peculiarly our own, are obtained 
only by diligence. Bat the exertions 
by which so great an advantage is 
acquired should not be considered 
irksome ; when we see multitudes en- 
countering the most appalling hazards, 
regardless of the toil, to obtain mean 
and temporary advantages, and oft- 
times without success. The labours’ 
of the student are sweet, and the more 
so the further he proceeds. It is by 
no means difficult to remove all the 
weariness of study. Er. How? D. 
By leading the mind to love the pro- 
cess by which learning is acquired, 
and then to value the acquisition. 
Er. How are these desirable objects 
to be obtained? D. Think what ad- 
vantages of wealth and honour—what 
authority and power—learning has 
secured to its possessors, Reflect, 
that itis knowledge which makes man 
to differ from the brute. Er. Yousay 
well, D. Then itis needfal that your 
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faculties should be Lanehe into pro- 
per subjection; and that the mind 
should find delight in those things 
that serve rather for utility than plea- 
sure. The things that are in their 
own nature exccllent, though they may 
at first seem irksome, will speedily 
become delightful ; and then the mas- 
ter will rejoice in his scholar, and the 
scholar himself learn with facility: 
according to the saying of Isocrates, 
worthy to be inscribed in letters of 
gold as a frontispiece to your book,— 
He that has his heart in learning, will 
soon have learning in his heart. 

Er. Ido not complain of want of 
quickness in learning, but of uncom- 
mon proneness to forget. D. Your 
complaint is, that your head is like a 
sieve. Er. Just so; but how can I 
help it?) D. You must stop the holes, 
Er. How is this tobe done?’ D. Not 
by cement, but diligence. He that 
regards the words, and not the sense, 
of an author, will soon forget all. 
Words, as Homer says, are winged, 
and will soon take their flight, unless 
the weight of meaning fasten them 
down. Your first care, therefore, 
should be, to obtain a clear under- 
standing of the meaning, which is then 
to be subjected to mature considera- 
tion; fur which purpose, the mind 
should be brought to bear upon it at 
different times. If the imagination 
be so much disposed to wandering, 
that it will not submit to this disci- 
pline, it is unfit for profitable study. 
Er. That this is not an easy task, I 
know very well. 

D. Where the mind is so volatile as 
to be incapable of fixing on one par- 
ticular subject, it cannot retain what 
it hears or reads. Lead may be made 
to receive an impression, for its sub- 
stance is stable; but how can water 
or quicksilver retain the seal? If the 
attention be brought under the govern- 
ment of the intellect, and you dili- 
gently attend the company of learned 
men, you will find their conversation 
to be profitable beyond conception, 
and your acquisitions will be made 
with little toil. Zr. Your observation 
is correct. D. For, beside the dis- 
course of your companions, and their 
regular daily instruction, suppose you 
hear at dinner eight words of wisdom, 
and the same number at supper, how 
great will the sum be at the year’s 
end! Er. Very great indeed, if I 
D. If you 


could but remember it. 
86.—VOL. VIII. 


| ted to the use of the school. 





hear nothing but Latin well spoken, 
what is to hinder your also speaking 
it well in a few months? for ignorant 
boys will acquire the French or Spa- 
nish language in a very short space of 
time by this means. £r. I will follow 
your counsel, and endeavour to disci- 
pline my mind to attention. D. Iknow 
no other art of memory, but care, love, 
and industry. 


i 


THE REFORMED CRIMINAL, 
(A true Narrative.) 


WELL, indeed, may we join in saying, 
“The Lord God, merciful and gra- 
cious, long- -suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and trath; keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgi ving iniquity, trans- 
gression, and sin. 

The following anecdote may in some 
degree illustrate the infinite and con- 
descending love of Christ towards sin- 
ners, and his willingness to receive 
those that come unto him “‘ weary and 
heavy laden.” 

A few serious young men, seeing the 
neglected and deplorable state of New- 
gate, the city prison of Dublin, under- 
took the task of forming a Sunday- 
school there. Some of our Sunday- 
school teachers find ita matter of trial 
and discouragement to collect. toge- 
ther even a small number of ignorant, 
obstinate, and lazy children; but had 
those teachers to encounter the turbu- 
lent, unraly, squalid, and depraved 
crew of adult criminals in this prison, 
the refuse and vilest of the land, they 
would indeed consider their trials and 
labours light. These praiseworthy 
young men had first to obtain permis- 
sion from the civil magistrates ; to 
parley with, and allow a certain sum 
to the turnkeys, for admission and 
attention; and, lastly, they had to 
entreat and persuade the prisoners 
themselves to come to the room allot- 
Well do 
I remember the first day ; they went, 
like ‘‘ prophets into the rebellious 
vineyard,” alone ; for the turnkeys left 
them to themselves. The prisoners, 
immediately fastened the door, and 
began to jostle them from side to side, 
endeavouring to pick their pockets, 
(which they prudently emptied pre- 
vious to their entrance.) They even 
got a bucket of water, and flung it 
over the legs of one gentleman,, 
happened to have on silk stockings. 
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This was in a court-yard, into which 
all the prisoners are let loose, from 
the time they get up, to the time they 
go to rest, (if they can rest,) with no 
shelter from cold or rain, excepting 
one large dark cell, (often too small 
for all the criminals,) with a table in 
the middie, and a fire, to dress their 
own food. This. they call their kitchen ; 
but the walls, black with smoke and 
filth, no windows, and the room full 
of dirty, unfortunate wretches, who 
stretch themselves the whole day long 
on the table, singing songs, fighting, 
cursing, and swearing in a most shock- 
ing manner, ready for every mischief, 
and, like wild beasts, ready to spring 
upon the first prey,—reminded the 
spectator rather of the infernal region. 
No wonder, then, that they abused 
these young men, who were obliged 
to summon up their whole courage 
and perseverance, and call out earn- 
estly, that they were come as friends, 
to do them good. With the interfe- 
rence of the tarnkeys, who now came 
to their aid, the prisoners were qui- 
eted. 

Never did I behold, nor could I con- 
ceive, such scenes as I witnessed that 
day. Upwards of two hundred im- 
mortal creatures, lost to every sense 
of virtue, ignorant of, and blasphem- 
ing,’ their Maker; full of the spirit of 
Satan! When I entered their kitchen, 
and saw their deplorable condition, I 
could not refrain from shedding tears. 
© sin! what hast thou done? trans- 
forming creatures made like to the 
image of God, into brutes and devils! 
Never did I so sincerely thank the 
God of mercy for the measure of grace 
bestowed upon so unworthy a sinner ; 
without which grace, I should have 
been as bad, or even worse, than any 
of these unfortunates. 

To vary their sport, and from mere 
curiosity, and the novelty of the thing, 
most of them came up to the school, 
others remained at the door, and others 
said that they did not want to become 
Methodists—all were of the Popish 
persuasion, (if they made any profes- 
sion at all.) When quiet and seated, 
one of the young men, who possessed 
peculiar talents for the undertaking, 
began to address them. He told 
them, that the sole object these young 
ae had in coming to them, and giv- 
ing p their time to their instruction, 

most disinterestedly for their be- 
nefit, both in this life, and that which 





is to come. He spoke of the dréadfal 
consequences of sin, and the eternal 
punishment that awaits the ungodly ; 
of Christ as the friend of sinners, who 
is ever willing and ready to receive 
the most vile; of the awful state in 
which those stand, who neglect Christ 
as a Saviour, who live and die without 
God and without hope. The crimi- 
nals remained in mute amazement, 
perhaps never having heard such 
truths before. Some, who had once 
known better days and better thoughts, 
had remorse visibly depicted in their 
countenances. But suddenly, one of 
them, whom they called their captain— 
a robust, short, hardy man, wearing a 
cockade, and having a huge bludgeon 
—started up, and said, ‘‘ The gentle- 
man was right—that we were very kind 
in coming at all—and that he would 
come himself every Sunday to read.” 
The rest, of course, gave a shout of 
applause. Before we parted, another 
of the young men prayed, (all kneel- 
ing,) that God would bless their hum- 
ble endeavours, and that some poor 
prodigal in that wretched prison may 
be induced to return to his Father’s 
house. We attempted to give out A 
hymn; bat it was such a matin 
ridicule to them, that we desi 

On the whole, our success was greater 
than we had anticipated. 

The following Sunday, we repaired 
again to the prison, with a greater 
degree of interest and confidence ; and 
were much pleased and surprised at 
seeing almost all the men ranged 
along the wall, with clean faces and 
hands, and the captain marshalling 
them, mounted on the shoulders of a 
poor idiot confined for theft. We 
were saluted with a cheer, and we 
then proceeded to our room. What 
inward joy, mixed with horror, did we 
feel, when we contemplated ourselves, 
locked up in a gloomy room with so 
many wretched persons, whose despe- 
rate and depraved hearts had caused 
them to-commit actions for which they 
were excluded society, and confined 
ina prison! We were unarmed and 
unattended, and were entirely at their 
mercy; yet we trusted in God and the 
rectitade of our intentions, and we 
commenced our work like men who 
had to encounter a strong and fierce 
enemy. 

Those who were able to read were 
pat into one class, and those who were 
not, into another. Our books were, 
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the Bible or Testament, and the Sun- 
day-school Spelling-book, which we 
obtained from the Society, in order to 
teach them to spell and read; but 
this we found impracticable, as our 
scholars were ever varying, owing to 
their different periods of confinement ; 
so that we used nothing bat the Bible, 
which we made these who could, read; 
and explained, to the best of our abi- 
lity, to those who could net, who gene- 
rally listened with attention. 

It was wonderful, and very encou- 
raging, to see the alteration which took 
place in some of them, in the course 
of afew sabbaths. The captain threw 
away his cockade, burnt his cudgel, 
and dismissed his horse on which he 
used to come into school for the three 
or four first Sundays. He became 
very attentive and thoughtful, and 
wished much for a Testament, which 
was readily given him; and E trust, 
that, by the expiration of his confine- 
ment, his heart was touched by di- 
vine grace. School was always con- 
cluded with prayer, and a suitable 
exhortation. In the division which 
fell to the lot of the writer of this, 
there were two old men, two younger 
ones, a lad, and a desperately harden- 
ed wrétch, whose whole employment 
was to mock and ridicule. One of the 
old men, though he read but indiffe- 
rently, appeared particularly atten- 
tive, and anxious for divine instrnc- 
tion ; and was more than once observ- 
ed wiping away the bitter tear which 
started down his hardy cheek. Think- 
ing that he would improve better under 
a more experienced person, I handed 
him over to one who was well quali- 
fied to feed him with spiritual food. 
In regard to the troublesome youth 
mentioned above, I gave him up as a 
hopeless case ; he pretended he could 
not read, but I discovered he read 
better than any of them. He was 
about one or two-and-twenty years of 
age. He endeavoured to pick my 
pockets, and to pull my coat whenever 
I happened to turn round, and has 
stuck me with pins more than once. 
I bore it all patiently, and, instead of 
causing him to be punished, (which I 
might have done,) I expostulated with 
him on the folly and wickedness of his 
ways. Lalso gave him two or three 
suitable tracts, which he promised to 
read. 

Cold weather coming on, he had no 
coat or shoes,—a common sight in the 





prison, where some indeed were al- 
most naked. I promised him an old 
coat, and a pair of shoes, if he would 
but become more attentive. The bribe 
was too tempting to refuse ; and, after 
two or three weeks of probation, I 
sent him the coatand shoes. He eon- 
tinued promising for some time, bat 
there was nothing in his conduct whieh 
could induce a person to hope for a 
total reformation. It is the duty of 
teachers, when they meet with such 
a scholar, to present him in fervent 
prayer before the throne of grace; 
yet, atthe same time, to watch over 
him, and lose no opportunity of com- 
municating suitable advice. This was 
the method adopted on the occasion, 
and I trust it was not unavailing. 
‘However, the term of his confinement 
expired, and he was released. Shortly 
after, I myself had occasion to leave 
town; and, after my return, having 
been reading the whole of the day, I 
went out in the evening to enjoy a 
walk. Whether from the effects of 
study, or owing to some trial I was 
then under, my spirits were unusually 
low. IE proceeded along one of the 
public roads for some time; but the 
noise and bustle not suiting my then 
melancholy temper, I turned up a nar- 
row private road, shaded by trees on 
both sides, and interspersed here and 
there with neat whitewashed cottages. 
On passing one of them, I heard the 
clacking noise of a busy loom, and the 
jocund yet innocent song of the light- 
hearted weaver. When I had passed 
about fifty paces, the door opened, 
and a neatly dressed young man called 
after me by name. Not recognizing 
him, I did not attend to him, but pro- 
ceeded. He ran after me, and stopped 
me. I looked athim. ‘* Do you not 
know me, sir?” saidhe. ‘ No, indeed, 
I do not.” “Do you not recollect 
your scholar at Newgate, James ——?” 
I eyed him from head to foot ; but the 
neatly combed hair, the clean face, 
new shirt and ribbon, the plain and 
comfortable suit of clothes and shoes, 
had so metamorphosed him, that it 
was with difficulty I could believe him 
to be the same. 

Taking me most affectionately by 
the hand, and with tears in his eyes, 
he said, “ Sir, I saw you passing by, 
and could not refrain from coming out, 
to ask your pardon for all my unkind- 
ness to you; and to thank you for all 
that you and the other young gentle- 
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men have said to me while in jail. It 
was a sad place; but I thank God that 
I ever was put into it. I will count 
that day the happiest in my life. I 
should have been now, perhaps, living 
in wickedness, and probably have 
come to the gallows at last. WhenI 
got out, I was friendless, and without 
ahome. But, reflecting on what had 
often been told me in Newgate, that 
Christ is the friend. of sinners, and 
ever willing to receive the vilest, I 
prayed to Him to support and assist 
me. I shuddered at the idea of going 
to rob and pilfer again, and determined 
to work. I got some work, and got 
some clothes too; and I have now 
employment enough at this cottage, 
with my-food and bed, and I pass away 
my time very happily.” 

The whole circumstance was so sur- 
prising and unexpected, that I did not 
know for some moments how to reply 
to him. Taking his hand in return, I 
told him to continue instant in prayer, 
and be constantly watching against 
temptation ; for his enemy, Satan, was 
continually going about, seeking whom 
to devour; and ever to pray to Jesus 
for faith, and.to the holy Spirit for 
comfort and support. I concladed by 
asking him, if I could be of any ser- 
vice to him. ‘* I want nothing, thank 
God,” said he, *‘ except a Testament.” 
I promised to bring him one the fol- 
lowing day, and returned home re- 
joicing. 

It may be gratifying to learn, that 
schools have since been established in 
the hospital and transport part of the 
prison, which are distinct from that 
mentioned in the narrative. A com- 
mittee of ladies has also been formed, 
in order to provide work for the female 
criminals. Two or three, in rotation, 
attend on certain week-days, to super- 
intend their work, and read to them; 
and, on Sundays, all attend, to read 
and explain the scriptures to those 
who will hear them. 

Iam aware, that there are many of 
both sexes, whose whole employment 
on Sabbath-days is to dress them- 
selves for church, where they remain 
for two dull hours ; after which, they 
ride or walk till near dinner time, and 
then loll away their evenings in tedi- 
ous frivolity. To most of these, the 
character of a Sunday-school teacher 
is degrading and contemptible. But 
if they could experience, for a mo- 
ment, the inward satisfaction and plea- 





sure which a Sunday-school teacher 
feels when be views an interesting 
group around him, ready and eager 
for that instruction which he feels it 
his daty to impart, they would soon 
change their contempt into respect, 
and perhaps desire to be engaged 
themselves in so blessed a work. 
They would not only find employment 
enough for idle and tedious hours, but 
would have the important satisfaction 
of considering that they are benefit- 
ing, both morally and spiritually, those 
who, if neglected, might become a pest 
and burden to society; whereas, if 
they were instructed in the principles 
and doctrines of the Bible, they would 
probably be faithful subjects, and use- 
ful members of society, and, through 
divine grace, be brought to the know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ, who alone is 
“the Way, the Truth, and the Life,’” 
and be made partakers, through faith, 
of everlasting giory in the kingdom of 
our God and Saviour. 
Communicated by J. ScHorreip. 


an 
CURE OF KING’S EVIL. 


CEREMONY used at the Royal Touch 
for the Evil; copied from a Common 
Prayer Book, printed in duodecimo, 
in the year 1708. It follows the ser- 
vice for the 8th of March, the anni- 
versary of Queen Ann’s Accession, 
and comes next before the Thirty-nine 
Articles. 
At the Healing.. 


Prevent us, O Lord, in all our do- 
ings, with thy most gracious favour, 
and further us with thy continual help, 
that in all our works begun, continued, 
and ended in thee, we may glorify thy 
holy name, and finally, by thy mercy, 
obtain everlasting life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The holy Gospel is written in the 
16th chapter of Saint Mark, beginning 
at the 14th verse. 

Jesus appeared unto the eleven as 
they sat at meat, and upbraided them 
with their unbelief and hardness of 
heart, because they believed not them 
which had seen him after he was risen. 
And he said unto them, Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature. He that believeth, 
and is baptized, shall be saved; but 
he that believeth not, shall be damned. 
And these signs shall follow them that 
believe; In my name they shall cast 
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out devils, they shall speak with new 
tongues, they shall take up serpents, 
and if they drink any deadly thing, it 
shall not burt them; they shall la 
their hands on the sick, and they sha 
recover. So then, after the Lord had 
spoken unto them, he was received 
up into heaven, and sat on the right 
hand of God. And they went forth, 
and preached every where, the Lord 
working with them, and confirming 
the word with signs following. 
Let us pray. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Christ, have mercy upon us. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Our Father, &c. &c. 

Then shall the infirm persons, one 
by one, be presented to the Queen 
upon their knees; and as every one 
is presented, and while the Queen is 
laying her hands upon them, and put- 
ting the gold about their necks, the 
chaplain that officiates, turning him- 
self to her majesty, shall say these 
words following : 

God give a blessing to this work; 
and grant that these sick persons, on 
whom the Queen lays her hands, may 
recover, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

After all have been presented, the 
chaplain shall say, 

Vers. O Lord, save thy servants. 

Resp. Who-put their trust in thee. 

Vers. Send them help from thy 
holy place. 

Resp. And evermore mightily de- 
Send them. 
Vers. 

vation. 

Resp. And, for the glory of thy 
name, deliver us; and be merciful unto 
us sinners, for thy name’s sake. 

Vers. O Lord, hear our prayers. 

Resp. And let our ery come unto 
thee. 

[These answers are to be made by 
them who come to be healed.] 

Let us pray. 

O Almighty God, who art the giver 
of all health, and the aid of them that 
seek to thee for succour, we call upon 
thee for thy help and goodness, mer- 
cifully to be shewed upon these thy 
servants, that they, being healed of 
their infirmities, may give thanks unto 
thee in thy holy church, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Then the chaplain, standing with 
his face towards them that come to be 
‘healed, shal Isay, 


Help us, O God of our sal- 





tere 


The Almighty Lord, who is a most 
strong tower to all them that put their 
trust in him, to whom all things in 
heaven, in earth, and under the earth, 
do bow and obey, be now and ever- 
more your defence, and make you 
know and feel that there is none other 
Name under heaven, given to man, in 
whom, and through whom, you may 
receive health and salvation, but only 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 

2 Cor. xiii. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all 
evermore. Amen. 
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AN AMERICAN 
POEM ON AN INDIAN BOY, 


WHO WAS SENT TO HAVERFORD COLLEGE FOR 
HIS EDUCATION. 


(Communicated by Edmund Dyer.) 


From Sasquehanna’s farthest springs, 
Where savage tribes pursue their game, 
His blanket tied with yellow strings, 
An Indian of the forest came. 


From coancil grave the fathers rose, 
Viewing the hopeful youth with joy; 
To Ha’rford’s hall, o’er wastes of snows, 
They sent their tawny-colour’d boy. 


Awhile be wrote, awhile he read, 
Awhile he learnt the grammar rules ; 
An Indian savage, so well bred, 
Much credit promis’d to the schools. 


Some said he would in law excel ; 
And some in physic thought he’d shine; 
Others, who knew him passing well, 
Hop’d he might prove a sage divine. 


Bat those of more discerning eye 
Could then far other prospects show, 
As oft be threw his Virgil by, ~ 
To wander with his dearer bow. 


The tedious hours of stady spent, 
The drowsy lecture baply done, 

He to the woods a-banting went, 
But sigh’d to see the setting sun. 


The shady bank, the marm’ring stream, 
The woody wilds, his heart possess’d ; 
The dewy lawn, his morning dream 
Tn fancy’s gayest colours dress’d. 


“« And why,” he cried, “‘ did I forsake 
My native woods for gloomy walls ; 
The silver stream, the limpid lake, 
For these dall books and college halls? 


‘« A little could my wants supply; 

Can wealth or honour give me more? 
Or will my father’s God deny 

The humble treat he gave before? 
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«« Where natare’s ancient forests grow, 
The flow’ring Jaurel never fades ; 

There is my heart; and I must go, 
And die amidst my native shades.” 





He spoke—and to the western springs, 
Stripp’d of his gown, bis way he bent ; 

His blanket tied with yellow strings, 
This native of the forest went. 


Returning to bis native plain, 

The Indians welcom’d him with joy ; 
The council took him home again, 

And bless’d their tawny-colour'd boy. 


Blagdon, Sept. 25, 1826. 


—— 


THE VALLEY OF ELAH. 
1 Samael, chap. xvii. 


—— VALLEY of Elah! gloomy and deep, 

Thou liest shrouded in misty sleep, 

Between two mountains lofty and lone, 

O’er whose summits are shadows thrown ; 

Who, dimly vast, from their cloudy height, 

Like giant sentries watch o’er the night. 

—Now the moon ascends her midnight throne, 

In solemn splendour reigning alone ; 

She waves her silver sceptre on high, 

And liquid lustre illumes the sky, 

Streaming in floods of soften’d light, 

O’er yon straggling crags of snowy white, 

Of clouds like rent mountains, rugged and bare, 

Or marble gaarries aloft in the air : 

The stars fling aside their azure veil, 

And trembling, disclose their beauty pale. 

—’Tis a jewell’d floor for the moon’s fair feet, 

When gleams on her brow ber rich coronet, 

When the boundless blue is her royal domain, 

And reflects afar her resplendent train ! 

—The night-wind waves the tall cedar tree, 

Whose branches are creaking sallenly ; 

Lo, its sombrous foliage sheds deeper gloom, 

Like a funeral pall o’er the dusk heath-bloom. 

—Descend to the valley of Elah, where 

The quivering moonbeam’s fearful glare 

Flickers o’er many a gliastly face, 

Upturn’d with fixed unearthly gaze! 

—Here battle its crimson banner hath spread 

O’er many a gash’d, unhelmed head ; 

O’er livid heaps of ansightly slain, 

Stiffening, untomb’d, on the gory plain! 

Where .fitfully glitter, casque, cuirass, and 
shield, 

Harl’d in wild disorder along the field ! 

Here snowy plumes lie steep’d in gore, 

They shall wave o’er the warrior’s brow no 


more, 

Who hath yielded his life and arms together, 

Sleeping in glory on parple-stain’d hether! 

In letters of blood is his fame imprint, 

His own corse is his valour’s monument. 

—This morn a giant challeng’d the foe, 

Whose thousands quail’d in the vale below ; 

Portentous the sound of his martial clank, 

As he sende from the Philistines’ lowring 
rank : 

Fierce defiance flash’d from his lion eye, 

As he vaunted to Israel disdainfally : 

—* Hearken, ye circumcis’d minions of Saul! 

Thus I stand, and thunder defiance to all. 

Choose from your ranks a warrior of might, 

Let _ come, if he dare, and meet me in 

ght! 
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wi ie champion each army shall stand or 

ai, 

If he or I conquer, or bleed, ’tis for all!” 

He stood in his terrible panoply, 

And shook his huge spear triumphantly : 

To his tent the royal Israelite 

Shravk back, and shiver’d with wild affright ; 

He bent on the giant a sickening gaze, 

Like a tower of steel in the sun’s broad blaze. 

Gloom spread like a mist through the Israelite 
eamp, 

Each warlike brow with terror was damp : 

His startled captains stood mate and pale, 

Each noms thick threbb’d ‘neath its coat of 
mail ; 

Each tongue with the spell of terror was 
chain’d, 

And stillness sepulchral anbroken reign’d. 

—Then, when warriors’ hearts were quaking 
with fear, 

Lo! astripling shepherd undaunted drew near ; 

Health’s realy glow his young cheek o’er- 
spread, 

And flaxen hair wav’d free o’er his head ; 

There was kindling fire in his bright blue eye, 

Which told that his heart with valour beat 
high ; [knit, 

His sun-brown’d limbs like a young oak were 

And firm was the tread of his nervous feet. 

He uever had seen battle’s iron buffeting, 

Bat dwelt on the mountains with scrip and 


sling : 

Yet his strength bad a lion and bear o’ercome, 

And the prey, glistening in crimson foam, 

His strong arm had torn from their reeking 
jaws, ble paws. 

While he wrestled, fast clasp’d in their terri- 

Swift be approach’d bis colossal foe, 

As a youth the tremendous buffalo : 

Goliath scowl’d with stern disdain, 

That a beardless lad, of his prowess vain, 

Should tempt his might ev’n to battle-stroke, 

And thus, like distant thunder, he spoke : 

«« Come hither, thou lad of the golden hair, 

Thy flesh will I give to the fowls of the air, 

And the beasts of the field thy young limbs 
shall tear!’ 

—But David, unmov’d by bis threats of wo, 

With calm assurance smil’d on bis foe, 

And said, “ Thoa comest with spear, shield, 
and sword; 

But I dare thee to battle in the name of the 
Lord, 

The God of our armies, whom thou hast defied, 

By him shall mine arm with strength be sup- 


plied: 
This day he will give me the victory, 
To smite thee, and take thy bead from thee! 
To the beasts of the field, and the fowls of the 


air, 
I will give each Philistine carcase there!” 
—Goliath heard with deriding hate, 
He stamp’d—earth shook with his pond’rous 
weight ; 
His falchion flam’d in the hot sunlight, 
As he wav’d it aloft for the coming fight. 
Dread was the sil *midst th ds round, 
Who gaz’d on the champions with awe pro- 
found. 
Each strong arm noiselessly grasp’d the shield, 
And the fiery charger paw’d not the field. 
—Hist!—a pebble is slung from young Da- 
vid’s- arm 








Will the giant blench from its puny harm? 
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He stood like a sallen rock, when the sea 
Roars and foams at its dark base furiously. 
Swift forward whizz’d, in unerring line, 
The winged fate of the proud Philistine: 
For an arm unseen had given it might— 
ehovah directed its fatal flight:) ~ _ 
With frightfal crash thro’ his visor it broke, 
And sank in bis forehead with stunning stroke. 
He totters—be falls—and with thundering re- 


oand, 

Goliath lay dead on the quivering ground! — 

Then peal’d the wild shout from the Israelite 
camp, 

Mingled with war-steeds’ thandering tramp! 

Then clanging squadrons rash’d down on the 
foe, 

And thousands in dust and blood lay low! 

Then flash’d the flaming falchion on high, 

And smote the Philistines relentlessly‘ 

Then the feathery shaft sang its song of death, 

And eagerly drank its victim’s breath ! 

Then muil’d battalions, battalions met, 

With madden’d fury, like mountains split 

And huri'd together ; or the anderstorm, 

When peal upon peal spreads astounding 
alarm, 

And the livid lightnings join the assault, 

When laanch’d from on bigh is each hot thun- 
derbolt. ‘ 

—So fearfully pealed that battle’s roar, 

While the crush’d grass grew slippery with 


gore : 
When chargers plung’d maddening along the 


eld, 

And the rider barl’d down his spear-cleft 

shield— 
While many a mail-clad warrior around, 
Fell crashing upon the empurpled ground! 
Relentless they chas’d, till the setting sun, 
Sank scowling beneath the mountains dan: 
Then Israel sheath’d the blood-sated blade, 
Then the captains the havoc of battle staid, 
And gather’d their troops in Gath’s dark glade: 
They ceas’d their carnage at Shaaraim’s wood, 
For Ekron was delug’d with Philistine blood. 
—Oh! where is the gaunt Goliath now, 
With the brazen helm on bis marble brow ? 
Oh! whither is sunk that burning eye, 
Which lighten’d on Israel scornfally ? 
That sivel-ceraay colossal frame—oh where, 
Five thousand shekels of brass that bare? 
—Disfigur’d with wounds, and steep’d in gore, 
Goliath, thou risest to battle no more ! 
Thy headless trunk is ghastly to see, 
Thy hands seem clench’d in mockery ! 
Thy mighty limbs are trampled upon, 
Albeit thy ponderous greaves were on! 
See, where thy vast and brazen shield 
Lies sodden’d deep in the gory field ! 
Here vanquish’d the impious heathen lies— 
So perish Jehovah’s enemies ! 
To their carrion banquet the vultures draw 


near, 
And they glut on the noble and brave without 
fear ; 
See, how they mar the featares pale, ’ 
While their beaks clink on the batter’d mail. 
—Hush! all is still as the mooldering grave, 
Save when yon blood-ting’d rivalet’s wave 
Booms sullenly o’er each pallid corse, 
Tambling distantly, faint, and hoarse. 
—O fair moon! thy dewy eye 
"Neath its cloud-fring’d lids hath view'd the 
sight, 





vrrree oe reree veree 
Where blood and steel together lie, 

Dread remnants of a fearfal fight. 

Bat such a dark, abborrent scene, 

O pensive, nocturnal queen! 

Rightly pertaineth not to thee, 

Whose lustrous beams should steal afound, 
When all is tranquillity profound, 

Through the rich tangled valley’s slope, 

Or on hoar Lebanon’s fragrant top; 

Or tremble upon tbe undulant sea, 

The emerald translucent deep, 

When its mellow music is hush’d asleep! 
—Is it so, pale lady of waning midnight? 
Then veil with yon clouds thy silver light! 
—Now all is scowling darkness beneath, 
Shrouding the dreary field of death. 
Q:-9.Q. 


ee 


LINES ON THE HEAD OF CHRIST, 
SAID TO BE PAINTED BY L. CARACCI. 


(Copied from the Bristol Mirror, 1824.) 


IT is a face of wo—but not such wo 

As feeble souls and sinful bosoms know ; 

A grief of sympathy for others’ grief, 

With tears that start from prescience of relief. 
The brow seems quiv’ring at a harrowing sight, 
The eyes effalgent beam with mercy’s light ; 
The parting lips appear with love to say, 

‘* Seff’rers on earth! your sins are wash’d 


away, 
Sufferers from sin! return to peace and love ; 
Through me your contrite pray’rs are heard 
above.” 
— 


LINES ON PHILIPPIANS i. 23, 


‘* Having a desire to depart and be with Christ, 
which is far better.” 


CRIED Pau}, I’m possess’d of a longing desire 
To leave this terrestrial scene, 
And, bless’d with the wings of a seraph, 


— 
To the knowledge of glories unseen. 


Bat the flock of my Master on earth doth im- 


pede 
The flight which my spirit would take, 
Their fears to ter, anticipate need, 





And of love undivided partake. 


I rejoice in the high, bat delightfal command, 
*¢ To traverse the nations of earth, 

And proclaim to the people of every land 
The glad news of Immanuel’s birth.” 


’Tis the joy of my life to promulge the blest 
theme, 
And advert to the glorious cause ; 
To declare ’tis he only that’s bora to redeem, 
Who hath suffer’d the death of the cross. 


Nor less I delight in the love-entwin’d band, 
Who despise the enjoyments of earth, 
Who press on with ardoar, and join band ip 
hand, 
To a prize of ineffable worth. 


While warring on earth with their numerous 
foes, 
1 have Christ in reward for my pain ; 
And in death and the tomb if my body repose, 
My soul doth eternity gain. 
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I was blest e’en on earth in thy worship to 


join 
of thy smiles and “peerage to share; 
Bat, for ever to dwell in thy presence benign, 
Gives fruition to faith, hope, and pray’r. 


A 


ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATIONS OF 


DANTE’S INSCRIPTION OVER THE 
GATE OF HELL. 


Per me si va nella citta dolente : 

Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore : 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente. 
Ginstizia mosse ’| mio altore fattore : 
Fecemi la diving potestate, 

La somma sapienza e’} primo amore. 
Dinanzi a me non far cose create, 

Se non eterne, ed io eterno duro. 
Lasciate ogni speranza voi che’ntrate. 


The italic words in the following translations 
denote the superadded ideas of the aathors. 


BOYD’S TRANSLATION. 


Thro’ me the newly damn’d for ever fleet, 

In ceaseless shoals, to pain’s eternal seat ; 
Thro’ me they march to join the tortur’d crew. 
The mighty Gulf offended Justice made, 
Unbounded Power the strong foundation laid, 
And Love, by Wisdom led, the limits drew. 
Long ere the mfant world arose to light, 

I found a-being in the womb of night ; 

Eldest of all, bat things that ever last— 

And I for ever last! Ye heirs of Hell, 

Here bid at once your lingering bope farewell, 
And mourn the moment of repentance past. 


HAYLEY’S TRANSLATION. 


Thro’ me you pass to mourning’s dark domain; 
Thro’ me to scenes where Grief must ever pine ; 
Thro’ me to Misery’s devoted train. 

Justice and Power in my great Founder join, 
And Love and Wisdom all his fabricks rear, 
Wisdom above control, and love divine ! 

Before me nature saw no works appear, 

Save works eternal—such was I ordain’d. 
Quit every hope, all ye who enter here. 


CARY’S TRANSLATION, 


Through me you pass into the city of wo ;— 
Through me you pass into eternal pain ;— 
Throagh me among the people lost for aye. 
Justice, the founder of my fabric mov’d; 

To rear me was the task of Power divine, 
Supremest Wisdom and primeval Love. 
Before me things create were none, save things 
Eternal; and eternal I endure. 

All hope abandon, ye who enter here. 


FROM A MANUSCRIPT TRANSLATION, IN THE 
SPENCERIAN STANZA. 


I am the entrance of the dolorous town ;— 
I am the entrance of eternal wo ;—- 
I am tbe entrance of the damn'd alone. 
To Power supreme of love the primal flow, 
And Wisdom infinite, my frame I owe; 
Whom justice mov’d: nor was created thing 
Existent, ere the gloomy arch below, 
Save souls eterne, and I eternal es) 
Quit hope, all ye who hear my closing portal 
ring. 





cree 


THE HILL OF AMBITION. 


To climb Ambition’s slippery height 
Two learned seers essay’d, 

And still to keep themselves apright, 
Much fruitiess effort made. 


Of ways at length they found bat one, 
To save themselves from falling ; 
"Twas doing as othes folks had done— 

Attempt the height by crawling ! 


a 


LIFE. 


SAY, what is life—this vauntedlife? Adream, 
Ideal all,—we are not what we seem. 

Man follows wealth—that visionary star, 
Which, like the rainbow, still recedes afar : 
To honour—greatness—to renown, a slave, 
Yet heir to naught, save folly and the grave! 


E—n. D. 
— 


‘ 


THE MISSIONARY’S TOMB. 


BREATHE softly, ye breezes, assail not the 
willows 
Which hang o’er the tomb of a mission’s dark 


grave, 

Who far distant came o’er the high-rolling 
billows, 

To publish a Saviour, who died us to save. 

Here sleeping till all be fulfill’d which he spoke, 

Of the traths which he lov’d, and the word he 
declar’d, 

When all shall rejoice, being freed from the 


yoke, 
And their souls, born to Christ, are for heaven 
prepar’d. 
How silently pleasing the zephyrs pass by, 
That bear on their wings the sweet odour of 
flowers, 
Which are blooming in colours of liveliest die, 
O’er the tombstone encircled with loveliest 
bowers. 
’*T was evening, and natare slept calm in the 


scene, ‘ 

While me sun, yet declining, shed rays on the 
tomb, 

Which pierce’d thro’ the foliage of mild vernal 
reen, 

And - ave UE of silver bespangled the bloom. 

The wide spacious heaven a silence preserv’d, 

While the stars twinkled bright tll Aurora 


arose, 

As if o’er the dark tomb they look’d on and 
rever'd 

The manes of him who below did repose. 

Now birds their sweet music attun’d o’er the 
grave, 

Tn accents which moan’d that a mortal was 


ead, 

Not to praise the exploits of the great and the 
brave, 

Bat be sorrow for him in the tomb who was 
aid. 

Yet a morning will come, that sball burst on 
the sky, 

And of earth’s dreary sepulchres pierce thro’ 
the shade; 

When, his body reviv’d, on glad wings shall 
ov bigh 

Soar to bliss and new joys that there never 
can fade. 


ake 
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Review.—The Cabinet Lawyer, or a 
popular Digest of the Laws of Eng- 
land, Se. Sc. &e. 18mo0. pp. 572. 
London. Simpkin § Marshall. 1826. 


Tue English statutes at large, which 
have been accumulating for ages, form 
at present such an unwieldy mass, 
that, to read them all, would be the 
employment of a laborious life. The 
sight is so appalling, that few have 
had the hardihood to undertake the 
task, and fewer still have been bless- 
ed with perseverance, to travel thro’ 
the numerous and ponderous volumes 
that mount guard upon property of 
every description, and frown with a 
terrible aspect upon the lawless and 
disobedient. 

But should this Herculean enter- 
prise, through time and patience, be 
accomplished, the laborious student 
would find his work but just begun. 
Perplexed with statutes which time 
had rendered obsolete, and deluded 
by others that had been repealed, his 
mind would flounder in 


« The dark, anbottom’d, infinite abyss,” 


till all its energies were absorbed in 
the literary chaos, from which it could 
scarcely ever hope to emerge with 
a valuable cargo of information. The 
labyrinth of Crete has been celebrated 
for its intricacies, by writers of every 
age; bat this far-famed monument of 
human ingenuity must yield the palm 
to the involved contortions of Eng- 
lish law. 

The literary alembic of “ Burn’s 
Justice” did much to extract essences 
from this enormous and undigested 
heap, and few works have embodied 
more legal worth, of real practical uti- 
lity, than this justly renowned per- 
formance. The changes, however, 
which continually take place in the 
laws, rendering new editions periodi- 
cally necessary among professional 
men, the old ones are consigned over 
to book-stalls ; and, recommended by 
their cheapness, they find their way 
into the habitations of farmers and 
tradesmen, who, relying on the infor- 
mation they contain, without consi- 
dering that subsequent acts of parlia- 
ment have falsified statements which 
once were correct, involve themselves 
in lawsuits, that are sometimes at- 
tended with ruinous consequences. 
An old edition of “ Burn’s Justice,” 
thrown into circulation, is ‘a valuable 
friend to litigation. In the library of 

96.—VOL, VIII. 


Review—The Cabinet Lawyer. 
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the solicitor, it facilitates his ‘re- 
searches ; and when dismissed, it goes 
into the country to prowl for. préy; 
and those who are acquainted with 
the secrets of its operations; know, 
that, in its itinerant degradation, it is 
not less valuable than when blooming 
in all its “* blashing honours.” 

The little work before us has taken 
for its motto the following passage 
from Lord Bacon: ‘* I wish every man 
knew as much law as wodld enable 
him to keep himself ont of it ;” and, 
in its details, it furnishes the means 
for carrying the sentiment into effect. 
On all the common transactions and 
concerns of life, among the various 
gradations of society, the author states 
the bearings and application of exist- 
ing laws, and marks with no smal 
degree of acuteness the nice discrimi- 
nations by which crimes are distin 
guished, and on which legal decisions 
are founded. His atithorities are also 
in general cited, by which means, 
those who question’ the accuracy of 
his statements, aré directed to the 
acts of parliament which contain the 
law, and to particular cases, in which 
expressions of doubtful import have 
been determined. 

It is not to be expected, that, in a 
small pocket volame, an answer can 
be found to every question that may 
be proposed under any given head. 
This, no work, not even the Statutes 
at Large, has ever been able to accom- 
plish. It contains a summary of re- 
sults, founded on general principles, 
without-tracing the minute ramifica- 
tions of diversified application; and 
furnishes as much legal knowledge, 
as any person, not immediately en- 
gaged in the profession, need to ob- 
tain. 

That this work required much time 
and indefatigable research, every one 
must be convinced who examines its 
pages; and notwithstanding the faci- 
lities the author has received from 
Chitty and Coleridge, which he can- 
didly acknowledges in his preface, the 
pablic are much indebted to his per- 
sonal exertions for the valuable digest 
here presented to their notice. His 
observations are brought down to the 
present day, and embrace several de- 
cisions of very recent Occurrence. 

To divest a work of this kind from 
the technicalities of law, is not an 
easy task. The author, however, has 
been highly successful in giving sim- 

4c 

















plicity to language on subjects that 
have been proverbially disfigured with 
legal jargon. Yet, notwithstanding 
this exertion and success, many words 
have unavoidably occurred, to which 
common readers can attach no signifi- 
cant or definite idea. These he has 
explained in a part of his volume, 
embodying in his explanations, in- 
stances in which the terms are used, 
with variations in their application. 
The preface is followed by a table 
of contents, that occupies twenty 
pages; and, at the conclusion of the vo- 
lume, there is a copious index in small 
type, that fills about seventeen columns 
more. The whole volume is neatly 
and closely printed; and the price, 
which is only seven shillings and six- 
pence, is far from being extravagant. 
Combining compression with sim- 


plicity in this popular digest, the au- | 


thor informs us, that one principal 
object of his undertaking was, to 
Jessen the occasions for an appeal to 
the courts of law, and to render ac- 
cessible to unprofessional readers, a 
knowledge of the institutions by which 
individual rights, persons, and pro- 
perties, are secured. In this attempt 
he has happily succeeded. It is a 
compendium of legal knowledge ; and 
should its circulation prove equal to 
its merits, and those, into whose hands 
it may fall, profit by the information 
it communicates, the decay of litiga- 
tion will procure for its author the 
gratitude of all, except those who are 
either hardened in crime, or interested 
in perpetuating legal warfare. 


a 


Review.—The Dictionary of Mechani- | 


cal Science ; with many hundred En- 
gravings. By Alexander Jamieson, 
LL.D. Ato. in Numbers and Parts, 
London. Caxton Press, Henry Fisher, 
Printer to His Majesty. 1825. 


Tuis is one of the many valuable 
works which the number press has 
lately presented to the public, and 
which, from their superior character, 
have attracted the attention of all 
classes. The present great respecta- 
bility of number publishing has not 
only ensured to it eminent success in 
the superior walks of society, but, 
while in some it has raised a bitter 
spirit of jealousy, in other portions of 
what is called the ‘* regular booksel- 


ling,” it has excited a spirit of imita- | 
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| tion; and many of them are actually 
| putting out number works, at the very 
| moment they are decrying the legiti- 
mate number establishments. 
The publisher of the Monthly Re- 
| View attempted, not long since, to cir- 
culate in parts, a work called the 
** Cabinet Historian ;” but, we believe, 
it never went much farther than his 
own cabinet, and is consequently de- 
funct. From this circumstance, we 
could have readily accounted for the 
angry article upon “ number books,” 
| in page 234, &c. of that Review ; but, 
unfortunately, the proprietorship of 
the Monthly is not his; nor is it in 
| the proprietor and principal editor 
| that we fancy we find the actual ca- 
| lumniator. 

Dr. Jamieson’s Dictionary is truly 
creditable to the press whence it is- 
sues; its getting up is of the first 
| order ; and its utility (for it is a work 
of more extensive reference than its 
title would indicate, at the same time 
that mechanical science is principally 
illustrated and enlarged upon) can 
only be circumscribed by the bounda- 
ries of its circulation. Published in 
numbers and parts, for the conveni- 
ence of the middling classes, it will 
form, when complete, a handsome 
quarto volume, in the superiority of 
its typographic execution, and the ex- 
cellence of its illustrations, (many of 
the plates being by Lowry,) not to be 
surpassed, and not even equalled, by 
many of its kind. 

In regard to the matter. of which it 
is composed, were we to believe the 
very contradictory account given of it 
by a writer in the above Review, it is 
entirely compiled from the encyclo- 
| peedias. This, however, he denies in 
the next page, and attributing it all 
to Dr. Jamieson, (whom he regards 
with the genuine grudge of a rival 
bookmaker,) pronounces every defi- 
nition false except one! thus sweeping 
| away at once all the encyclopedias 
| aS spurious. 

We are here irresistibly tempted to 
proceed with this pretended review, if 
such “‘a huge heap of absurdities” 
|}can even pretend to be a review, 
} where impudent and unfounded asser- 
tions are constantly giving each other 
the lie direct. The writer’s asser- 
tions respecting number books, and 
those connected with the sale of them, 
we shall put, after his own manner, 
as “ distinct propositions,” and the 
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reader will find them distinct indeed— 
as distinct as black and white are, or 
as this reviewer is from an honest 
critic.—1, Firsthe asserts, that ‘* These 
number books form the very plague- 
spot of literature.” This he main- 
tains, by trying to shew that their 
literary merit is infinitely below that 
of other books: but we will balance it 
with the—2d. ‘The number books 
(the literary part of them he means) 
are stolen ready-made.” ‘That is to 
say, they are the same books publish- 
ed in numbers, and consequently, they 
are the very books to which they are 
so muchinferior! As for the *‘ plague- 
spot” of literature, we thiok he might 
have found something resembling it 


much nearer home; and he ought to | 


have known, that criticism always suf- 


fers in the dignity of its character, | 


when employed to do the dirty work 
of disappointed competition in trade. 


—3. “‘ Their titles are lies and imposi- | 
This assertion must go with | 


tions.” 
the former, seeing the names of books 
are as easily stolen as the matter.— 
4, They are “ produced cheaper than” 
others, and thus the dealers in them 
are * enabled to drive the honest ma- 
nufacturers from the field,” (market is 
probably meant.) This proposition is 
fairly balanced with the next: — d. 
“They cost the purchasers twice as 
much as they would pay for good books 
from the regular trade.” Here the 
booksellers, who, in the preceding 
proposition, are driven out of the mar- 


ket by the cheapness of the number | 


books, actually sell their (better) books 
for half the money for which the cheaper 
books are sold! 

But he demonstrates this last pro- 
position, and, as it is more than he 


does for the one opposed to it, we | 


will follow him in his demonstration, 
which is this: ‘‘ The number pub- 
lishers are at very great expense for 


bills and catalogues; they give their | 
books to the canvassers at less than | 


half price; and yet they make for- 
tunes more rapidly and more abun- 
dantly than the regular booksellers.” 
That they are at great expense for 
bills and catalogues, is strictly true; 
but that they are at greater expense 
than other booksellers, we must take 
the liberty of contradicting. 
writer could not be ignorant of the 
fact, that some of the wholesale book- 
sellers expend yearly, upon bills, cata- 
logues, and advertisements only, from 


This | 


| four to five thousand pounds, and up- 
| wards. We are confident that no 
number house lays out, for such pur- 
poses, asum any way near thatamount: 
and let the public remember, that all 
this expense is saddled on the books 
they buy from the “ regular book- 
sellers.” 

That the canvasser, in every six- 
penny sale he effects, should produce 
to himself a clear profit of 34d. (which 
is the least he can have, at the rate 
stated,) or upwards of 54 per cent., is 
clearly false, from the fact, that the 
numbers from respectable houses are 
never sold by the canvasser under 
full price. But who can suppose that 
he would hesitate at selling twenty or 
even thirty per cent. cheaper, to insure 
| a quick return, when he still had a 
profit left of more than twenty-four or 
thirty-four per cent.? But we know 
with certainty, that the canvassers 
bave no such gains. 

The wholesale profits of number 
publishers are not inferior to those of 
| other booksellers; and to an exten- 
| sive business they generally unite the 
profits arising from the printing of their 
own works. Hence, the sums which 
the “ regular bookseller” pays away 
'to the prips@r, (including the eztra 
| expenses of his bills and catalogues.) 
| remain with the number publisher, to 
increase his gains; and is it any mat- 
ter of surprise, that two prodactive 
branches of business should yield more 
than one of them singly ? 

That there may be petty publishers, 
whose numbers are too bad to fetch 
the full price, and who therefore sell 
at very low rates, we can believe; be- 
cause the very same thing, or worse, 
is done by some whom the writer 
would call ‘‘ regular booksellers.” But 
| would it not be manifest injustice to 
represent the modification of booksel- 
ling which appears in the practice of 
some that might be named, as a cor- 
rect picture of the trade generally? 
How much more unjust would it be 
| to place the name of Longman or 
| Whittaker at the head of the list, and 
| then insinuate that the portrait was 
| drawn particularly from either of them? 
Such, however, is the rank sophistry 

whereby it has been attempted to de- 
grade the number trade, and partica- 
|larly the respectable establishment 
| named at the head of this paper. 
We have now, we hope, satisfac- 
torily shewn that the wholesale num- 
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ber profits are as great, in proportion 
to the charges upon the public, as 
other wholesale book profits ; and that 
the bills and catalogues cost less to 
the publisher, instead of being more 
expensive. And having accounted, 
in another way than the one implied, 
for the “ rapidity with which fortanes 
are made,” of course the *“‘ demonstra- 
tion” falls to the ground. 

Bat, we ask, why go to this round- 
about ‘‘ demonstration,” to argue the 
bad quality of number books, when 
the writer had a part or parts of the 
work, heading this article, before him? 
How must the quality’ be decided 
finally, but by the book itself? We 
ask the question, and can give the 
answer. The writer well knew, that, 
though some persons might be weak 
enough to take upon trust his opinion 
of its literary merits, as distrusting 
their own judgment in such affairs ; 
yet, any who set eyes on it could 
contradict him, if he uttered a word 
derogatory to its mercantile value; 
and contented himself with general 
abuse, hoping, by “‘ sly homeosis,”’ to 
* slur’ it under the heap. 

But the books, instead of costing 
the public twice as much, do not cost 
as much, generally, as®those of the 
**regular booksellers.” For, in addi- 
tion to the critic’s own acknowledg- 
ment, in another place, that they are 
cheaper, let any one look at the cata- 
logues. The case is so far the re- 
verse, that many works, and those 
principally forming the standard lite- 
rature of the country, are gotup in a 
form considerably cheaper than they 


could otherwise be purchased. How | 


many works, which the booksellers 
have been in the habit of swelling into 
three or four volumes, or even more, 
have been compressed into one close 
but handsome volume? Goldsmith, 
Buchanan, Hume, Josephus, and nu- 
merous other historians, with Shak- 
speare, and some other of the poets, 
may be enumerated in point. 

‘“‘ But “the number publishers,” 
we are told, ‘are the cause of more 
mental corruption being circulated 
over the country, than any class of 
men whatever.” To this most sweep- 
ing, and, bat for its ridiculous extra- 
vagance, appalling charge, he adds, 
that, on the supposition that their 
** books are fairly what they pretend 
to be, the practice would still be a 
general nuisance.” This conclusion is 





drawn from premises, in which he as- 
serts, that * canvassers” vend “‘ immo- 
ral, obscene, and blasphemous” books 
along with, and under cover of, the 
books published in their catalogues. 
He admits, however, “it is possible” 
that these books ‘‘do not emanate 
from the same manufacturers that put 
forth the books of which the hawkers 
are the ostensible venders.” Yet the 
admission of this bare possibility con- 
veys an insinuation which the writer 
dared not express. What he allows 
to be possible, we know to be certain; 
and if this had not been his conviction 
also, we should have had no such 
concession from such a writer. 

This being the case, we may fairly 
ask, What has the number trade to 
do with it? His answer is, “ that, 
without the large profits arising” from 
number-selling, the bad books ** would 
not pay the costs.” Here is logic! 
Would not this very argument put 
down printing itself? ‘* Without the 
large profits arising from printing other 
books, the infamous books would not 
pay the cost.” If there be any truth 
whatever in the charge, the existence 
of such practices is no concern of the 
number publishers, but an affair of 
the magistrate. j 

If the laws of the land against such 
evils put them not down, the censure 
falls on those who administer them. 
The reply to our extension of his argu- 
ment to printing, would, we suppose, 
be somewhat in this way: that the 
benefits of printing much more than 
counterbalance the comparatively 
small attendant evils, and, on the 
whole, is agreat blessing. Well, then, 
this is just the way we would answer 
for number establishments. The real 
and undeniable benefits of the number 
trade, the critic invidiously keeps en- 
tirely out of sight, crowding into view, 
and magnifying with a power of twa 
hundred times, the possible contingent 
evils of the system; from a portion of 
which evils, scarcely any institution 
is free. What would be thought of a 
man who advised the prohibition of 
knives, notwithstanding their many 
useful purposes, because they have, 
and may still, be used to cut throats? 
Yet it is the very vein of this decrier 
of number books. Because a can- 
vasser may by possibility sell a bad 
book to the poor, the poor must have 
no books at all! 

We hesitate not to assert, that the 
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progress and dissemination of useful 
knowledge, and the growing taste for 
reading, which the last thirty years 
have witnessed among the poor, and 
comparatively poor, are as much owing 
to the number trade as to any cause 
whatever. If ‘reverend’ was ever an 
appropriate prenomen of this writer’s 
name, let him blush to think that he 
has endeavoured to scandalize a sys- 
tem, which, in less than twenty years, 
has been the means of furnishing to 


ore - 


those who in all probability would | 
never have asked for them, not less 


than half a million of Bibles. 
The foul names which this writer 
heaps upon that useful class of men 


the canvassers, would be disgraceful | 


to any man of reputation. And cer- 
tain we are, that by all his readers 
whose good opinion is not worthless, 
the impudence and want of principle 
which he wishes indiscriminately to 


fasten upon the canvassers, will be | 


transferred to himself. As for the 
paltry assertion of their compelling 
people to purchase books, it will be 
believed only by those who have seen 
a canvasser with a number in one 
hand, and a pistol in the other; at the 
same time we beg to observe, that 
the finesse of a canvasser in procur- 
ing the sale of his commodities, is ‘no 
more a legitimate subject of remark, 
than the tricks and shifts of travellers 
of wholesale book establishments in 
procuring orders, and rivalling each 
other. 

In taking our leave of this work, we 
would remark, that of the supposed 
errors which the critic in bis review 
has pointed out, the greater part has 
no existence but in his own imagina- 
tion. From verbal inaccuracy, and 
occasional imperfection, scarcely any 
work of magnitude, not even an ency- 
clopzdia, is wholiy free; and he who 
applies a meaning to terms which 
their authors never intended, and 
breaks members of sentences from 
their legitimate connexions, to serve 
adishonourable purpose, may increase 
their number as the critic in the | 
Monthly review has done. 

It may not perhaps be improper to | 
state, that the writer of this article is 
neither a printer nor a publisher, and 
that he is wholly unconnected with the 
number trade; but conceiving that the 
review here reviewed was generated 
by the low principles of malignant 
jealousy, he has thought it right to 


weerate “—- 


appear in defence of a branch of the 
bookselling trade, on which certain 
proud bibliopolists once affected to 
look down with contempt; but which 
the writer cannot think to be less re- 
spectable .than their’s, if weighed by 
the standard of utility. This line of 
business has the peculiar and super- 
added feature, that it knocks at the 
poor man’s door, and spreads before 
him the choicest as well as the most 
useful literature of the country; 
which perhaps would never in any 
other way have come within his reach. 
And though these establishments can 








lay claim tono higher motive than that 
which operates in all mercantile trans- 
actions, yet must it be allowed that 
they form no mean auxiliaries to those 
lofty movements of benevolence which 
characterize the present times, under 
the respected names of Bible, Tract, 
and other societies. This view of the 
subject, and the writer believes it to 
be correct, not only, in his estimation, 
redeems it from the aspersions of the 
reviewer, but entitles it to the good 
wishes of every friend to general im- 
provement. 





Review. — Benevolence, a Sunday- 
School Anniversary Piece. By W. J. 
White. Bookseller. London, 

In June, 1824, we had an occasion to 
notice some musical compositions of 
this author, in terms that were rather 
flattering than dishonourable to bis 
genius. He now presents to the pub- 
lic the first piece on the sacred sub- 
ject of charity, that has ever fallen 
under our observation, and we are 
happy to state, that it is alike credit- 
able to his talents, and to the age from 
which it expects patronage. 

We were much delighted with the 
Trio at the commencement, it is a 
finished piece of composition; breath- 
ing the very essence of benevolence. 
The recitative air,‘ O may each ten- 
der,” &c. is extremely touching, and 
does honour to the head and heart of 
the author. The choruses are well 
managed, and the interest throughout 
is kept alive. It must be conceded ‘ 
to Mr. White, that there are few his 
| equals for adaptation ; almost every 
note embodies the sentiment of the 
| poet from whom he selects his sub- 
| ject, and for this reason, if for none 
other, we cordially unite with our con- 
temporaries in recommending ‘‘ Bene- 
| volence.” 
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Review.—The Heart, with Odes, and 
other Poems. By Percy Rolle. 12mo. 
pp. 134. London. Westley and 
Davis. 1826. 

SMALL as this volume is, it contains 

no less than forty-eight articles, writ- 

ten on subjects that have no other 
connexion with each other, than that 
of appearing on the same paper. We 
learn from an advertisement prefixed 
to the volume, that the author is very 
young, and that these verses are the 
production of his boyhood. 
facts we might have gathered from 
some of his compositions, among 

which are the “ Song,” in page 28, 

and the “ Serenade,” in page 51. 
There are, however, several other 


pieces by no means destitute of poet- | 


ical merit, and it is pleasing to state, 
that the number of these is much 
greater than of those which are defec- 
tive. ‘* The Last,” “‘ Werner and Isa- 


bel,” the “ Butterfly and Bee,” and | 
** Lines written on Glass,” contain | 


many excellences, and give indications 

of genius, from which, productions of 

permanent worth may hereafter be 

expected. The following short poem 

entitled, “‘ A Comparison,” the author 

need not blush to acknowledge, nor 

do we anticipate any occasion of re- 

gret for having transcribed it into our 

pages :— 

BEHOLD the slowly-opening bud—the infant 
on the knee, 

And pause, and think, how like they are,— 
how like their course shall be ; 

A rosy hue spreads o’er *he flower, in many a 
beaateous streak ,— 

The rosy flush of health adorns the infant’s 
smiling cheek. 

The bud expands—the child, too, owns the 
ripening hand of time ; 

And both are gay, and wearing on towards 
their sunny prime ; 

The sky above them both is bright; or ifa 
cloud appears, 

The silvery shower soon passes by—soon 
dried are boyhood’s tears. 

But after-storms will scathe the flower—tears 
pour when manhood’s brow 

Is shadow’d o’er with care, or furrowed deep 
by sorrow’s plough! 

Then one its zenith bloom attains-——his full en- 
dowments one ; 

While fleet as dreams, and scarce observed 
the hours,—the seasons run. 

Stern winter comes—old age creeps on—decay 
will now assail ; 

The leaves are dropping one by one—the 
vigorous senses fail ; 

A few brief hours—a few short years—have 
yet to wear away, 

Then what the flower?—pale scentless dust! 
The man?—cold breathless clay! 


Natural History: The Cycas Revoluta. 


These | 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Cycas Revoluta. 


Weexamined lately, says the writer, in 
the gardens at Cally, a most beautiful 
specimen of the Cycas Revoluta—-a 
plant that resembles the ‘immortal 
aloe” in the slowness with which it 
arrives at maturity, and which none 
but persons rather patriarchal can 
ever see in flower twice. 

The Cycas belongs to the palm 
tribe, and is a native, we believe, of 
the East Indies.—It grows very slowly, 
only elongating a little periodically, 
or at each new production of leaves. 
The stem or stock of the specimen at 
| Cally, which has been forty years in 
attaining its present goodly dimen- 
| sions, is eighteen inches high, and 
thirty in circumference, and at the 
extremity of the leaves actually mea- 
sures twenty-five feet. The spike, or 
cone forming the flower, measures, 
from the base to the top, twenty 
inches by eighteen; is of a fine orange 
colour, and contrasts beautifully with 
the deep sea-green of the long fea- 
thered leaves, which bear a pretty 
strong resemblance to fern, or breckan, 
though they are obviously of a much 
firmer texture. Bui for its height and 
spiral form, the flowers might be taken 
| fora pineapple; and, like that fruit, 

it emits a delightful odour, which per- 

fumes the whole green-house, parti- 

cularly when the sun acts on the re- 

sinous substance which lurks beneath 

the petals in the shape of a finely 
| pulverized powder. 

The plant in question never blos- 
somed before the present season; and 
the gardener, Mr. Nesbit, has good 
reasons for believing that it will begin 
| to decay as soon as the flowering sea- 
son is over.—This is truly a melan- 
choly prospect; for, althouglf suckers 
will appear as the parent stem wastes 
away, perhaps not one of them will 
be in its prime before the year 1866— 
which, we fear, will be out of our day. 
And here again there is a close analogy 
betwixt the Cycas Revoluta and the 
American Aloe, which, in addition to 
its “ immortality,” the poets have in- 
vested with the marvellous property 
of flowering once in a hundred years; 
so that, had there been no Fall and no 
Deluge, the science of chronology 
would have been wonderfully simpli- 
fied, and the age of the world uner- 
| ringly indicated, by the botanical re- 
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gister of the garden of Eden. And we 
may here observe, that this idea is 
much more sublime than St. Pierre’s 
very delightful fancy of ‘ Paul and 
Virginia”—who had no clock, and no 
use for one,—rising to labour, or re- 
tiring to rest, as the tamarinds opened 
or shut their leaves. But natural 
history is one thing, and the poetical | 
license another. 

The aloe is no more immortal than 
the oak, although both may be deno- 
minated patriarchs of the wood. The 
age at which the former blossoms de- 
pends on a great variety of circum- 
stances—such as climate, situation, 
the strength of the stem, and the de- 
gree of ripeness to which the wood 
has attained. But, when the leaves 
which have been half a century green, 
begin to burst into buds and flowers, 
the period of dissolution is never far 
distant: and, in this respect, the aloe 
affords no bad illustration of what oc- 
curs in the moral world; where, 
though heroes and others may con- 
trive to climb to the most exalted 
heights, they have rarely time to pause 
and look down from the highest pin- 
nacle of human glory. 


( From the Dumfries Courier.) 





GLEANINGS,. 





Captain Parry's projected Expedition to the 
North Pole.—The plan, it is said, is as follows: 
To proceed in the Hecla to that part of Spitz- 
bergen called Cloven Cliff, in lat. 79° 52’, so | 
as to reach it towards the end of May: its dis- 
tance from the Pole is about 600 miles. This 
distance is to be performed by means of two 
boats, so constructed as to be light, tough, and 
rather flexible ; to be furnished with runners, 
in the manner of sledges; and to be covered | 
with leather like the Russian baidars, in which 
long voyages are performed : to have, besides, 
a covering or awning of oil-skin, convertible 
into a sail. Each boat is to be manned with 
two officers and ten men, and to carry provi- 
sions and other necessaries for ninety-two | 
days, which, at the moderate rate of thirteen 
miles a day, will be soflicient for the perform- 
ance of the journey to the Pole, and back 
again to Spitzbergen. The boats are farnished 
with runners, in the uncertainty of the inter- 
mediate space being ice or water. The pro- 
bability is, that it will be found to consist of 
both ; in which case, the boats will sail in the 
water, and be dragged over the ice. Captain 
Parry proposes to take from Spitzbergen a 
few dogs or rein-deer, to assist in dragging the 
boats: both animals will feed on fish, which 
may perhaps be easily caught; and if their 
own provisions fail, they may become food for 
the use of the party.—Quarterly. 

A Burmese Execution ;—(from the Bengal 
Huikara of Nov: 1825.)—The following ex- 


| ment:—Prome, Sept. 2. 


tract froma private joarnal has been obligingly 
handed to us, which we give without com- 
itnessed to-day a 
Burmese execution. Observing a crowd of 
people approached me, I inquired of a sailor 
the cause of the assemblage, who told me he 


| was going to witness the execution of a native 


for murder. ‘Whilst I was walking, the unfor- 
tunate culprit passed me, piaioned, and guard- 
ed by a few of his countrymen with swords 
and spears. They harried him along to the 
place of execution, a short distance from my 
house. Carious to ascertain their method of 


| punishment for so heinous a crime, I was in- 


duced to go and witness the execution. A 
few hundred yards down the river, and close to 
its bank, under a large tree, was the spot se- 
lected. A frame of bamboo was instantly 
erected, crossed horizontally by others, to 
which the victim was bound; the arms and 
legs extended to the utmost; over his bead 
was written his crime on a board, and his 
accomplices were his executioners. Every 


| thing being now ready, one of the execationers 


advanced, and, after a short preamble, raised 
his sword, and with one blow in a longitudinal 
direction completely disembowelled bis victim. 
The unfortanate wretch was left to linger out 
his miserable existence in the most cruel ago- 
nies. This dreadful punishment was just what 
I should have expected from sach sanguinary 
barbarians, and I left the groand with feelings 


| of horror and disgust. 


Incombustible Wood.—A Brussels paper 
states, that Dr. Fuche, of Manich, has Fately 
discovered a method of rendering wood incom- 
bastible. This is done by combining caustic 


| alkali, in solution, with a certain earthy sub- 


stance, washed and sifted, and applied to the 
surface of wood, to which it gives a nitroas 
exterior, and renders it also impervious to 
water and all humidity. It is said that experi- 
ments have justified the pretension. 

Steam Engines.—Mr. Gurney is said to have 
so simplified the steam engine, that be has 
dismissed four-fifths of its complex machinery, 
and rendered steam of eighty pounds to the 
inch as safe as the boiling over of a tea-kettle. 
The expense and weight are also diminished in 
due proportions. 

The Cocooy, Queen Beetle.—This astonishing 
insect is about one inch and a quarterin length, 
and, what is wonderfal to relate, she carries 
by her side, jast above hemwaist, two brilliant 
lamps, which she lights up at pleasure with 


| the solar phosphorus furnished her by nature. 
| These little lamps do not flash and glimmer, 


like that of the fire-fly, but give as steady a 
light as the gas-light, exhibiting two perfect 
spheres, as large as a minute pearl, which 
afford light enough in the darkest night to 
enable one to read print by them. On carry- 
ing her into a dark closet in the day-time, she 
immediately illuminates her lamps, and in- 
stantly extinguisnes them on coming again into 
the light. Bat language cannot describe the 
beauty and sublimity of these lucid orbs in 
miniatare, with which natare has endowed this 
queen of the insect kingdom. 

Steam Vessels,—though generally considered 
as of modern invention, are said to have been 
known so early as 1543, when one was exhi- 
bited before Charles V. 
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Literary Notices. ‘ 
Just Published. 

A popular Introduction to the Study-of the 
Holy Scriptares. In Two Parts.—-Part I. 
Rules for reading the Bible.—Part II. Helps 
towards a right understanding thereof; com- 
prising Introductions to the several Books, 
a Sammary of Biblical Antiquities, Geography, 
Natural History, &c. By William Carpenter. 

Miscellaneous Pieces on various Religious 
Subjects. Written by the Rev. Andrew Ful- 
Jer. Collected and arranged, with occasional 
Notes, by J.W.Morris. Intended as aSapple- 
ment tohis Memoirs ofthe Author. 8vo. 7s. 

Observations on the Causes and Evils of 
War ; its unlawfulness; and the means and 
certainty of its extinction. Ina series of Let- 
ters addressed to a Friend. By Thos. Thrash, 
late Captainin the Royal Navy. Part II. 1s.6d. 

A plain Statement of the Evidences of 
Christianity, divided into short chapters, with 
Questions annexed to each ; designed for the 
use of Schools, Sunday Schools, and Young 
Persons. By Francis Knowles. No. I. price 
2d. To be comprised in Nine Numbers; a 
Number on the First of each Month. 

Comptete in four vols. 8vo. with maps and 
plates, Critica Biblica; comprising Remarks, 
Illustrative, Critical, and Philological, on the 
Sacred Scriptures; the Outlines of a Scripiare 
Encyclopedia, on a philosophical plan ; Bibli- 
cal Biography ; Scripture Geography and Bib- 
liograpby ; a Scripture Almanack, &c. &c. 
Edited by William Carpenter. 


The Heart, with Odes, and other Poems, by 


Percy Rolle. Inone vol. foolscap 8vo. 4s. 
Lectures on the Pleasures of Religion, ad- 
dressed particularly to Young Persons, by 


Henry Forster Barder, M.A. 2d Edition, in | 


one volume, 18mo. price 4s. 

Remarks on the recent Accusations against 
the Committee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, by a Lay Member of that Institution. 

Elements of Arithmetic for Children. By 
Ingram Cobbin, M.A. 

An Appeal in behalf of Views of the Eternal 
World and State, as held by the New Charch, 
or Followers of Emanuel Swedenborg. By 
Samuel Noble. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Nicholson’s Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Com- 
panion, in one vol. 8vo. 23s. boards: 120 De- 
scriptive Engravings. 

Original Psalm and Hymn Tunes, arranged 
for Four Voices, &c. By R. Lachlan. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. Joseph 
Proud. By the Rev. Edward Madeley, Jan. 

Lectures on Geology and Geognosy. By 
William Beal. 1s. 

Calvinistic Predestination repugnant to the 
general tenor of Scripture, shewn in a series 
of Discourses on the Moral Attribates and 
Government of God ; delivered in the Chapel 
of Trinity College, Dublin. By the Very Rev. 
Richard Graves, D.D. M.R.J.A. &c.. &c. 
12s. boards. 

Greek Exercises, or an Introduction to 
Greek Composition, &c. By the Rev. F. 
Valpy, M.A. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 

Origines ; or, Remarks on the Origin of 
several Empires, States, and Cities. By the 
Right Hon. Sir W. Drammond. 3 vols. 8vo. 


} 
{ 





The Gospel of St. Luke, (in'Greek,) with 
English Notes, By the Rev.J. R. Major, A.M, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Head Master of 
Wisbeach Grammar School. For the ase of 
Students. . 12s. octavo. 

The Greek Testament, with English Notes ; 
containing copious Critical, Philological, and 
Explanatory Notes in English, from the most 
eminent Critics and Interpreters: with parallel 
passages from the Classics, and with Refe- 
rences to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for El- 
lipses. Griesbach’s and others’ Various Read- 
ings are recorded auder the Text. Greek and 
English Indexes are added. By the Rev. E. 
Valpy, B.D. Second Edition. 3 vols. octavo, 
price £2. 5s. 

In the Press. 

Ellis’s Tour through Hawaii, or Owbyhee, 
corrected and enlarged. Second Edition, with 
additional Plates. Boards, 14s. 

The friends of Anti-Slavery will be happy 
to hear, that a work is in the press, hy the 
Author of ‘ Consistency,” ‘* Perseverance,” 
&c. entitled “* The System, a Tale of the West 
Indies.” 

Original Tales for Infant Minds, designed 
as a companion to Original Poems. 

On the Ist of January will be published, a 
new edition, with additions, of Original 
Hymns, by John Kent, with a portrait of the 
author. Price 4s. extra boards. 

Early in December will be published, a Let- 
ter on the Medical Employment of White 
Mustard Seed. By a Member of the London 
College of Surgeons. Price 1s. 

Early in December will be published, in 
quarto, Ezekiel’s Temple; being an attempt 
to delineate the Stracture of the Holy Edifice, 
its Courts, Chambers, Gates, &c. &c. as de- 
scribed in the last nine chapters of the Book 
of Ezekiel. Illustrated with plates. By Jo- 
seph Isreels. 

An Inquiry into the Expediency of introdac- 
ing a Theological Faculty into the System of 
the University of London. By the Rev. F. A. 
Cox, LL.D. Honorary Secretary to Council. 


Preparing for Publication. 

A Guide to the Study of History, by Tsaac 
Taylor, Jun. author of Elements of Thought, or 
First Lessons in the Knowledge of the Mind. 

Selections from the Works of Bishop Hop- 
kins, in one volume, by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
Editor of Selections from the W orks of Leigh- 
ton and Owen. 

The Child’s Scripture Examiner and Assist- 
ant, Part IV. or Questions on the Gospel 
according to the Acts; with practical and ex- 
planatory Observations, suited to the capaci- 
ties of Children. 

A new edition, materially improved, and 
with additions, of Allbut’s Elements of Usefal 
Knowledge. 

The Female Missionary Advocate, a Poem. 

A History of the Cooncil of Trent, held 
A.D. 1545—1564. It will be comprised io 
one volume, octavo, and will contain a number 
of highly interesting and carious facts in the 
ecclesiastical history and biography of that 
period, selected from the rival publications of 
Father Paul and Cardinal Pallavicini, and from 
many other scarce and valuable works. 
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